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COMMUNICATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

'  Sm—I am rejoiced to find, that through 
the medium of agricultural newspapers, a 
spirit of improvement has been excited in 
parts of our state, as well as in other states. 
That men of sterling intelligence—practical 
 farmers—who perform well all they under- 
take, are waking up to an examination of the 
subject, I regard as an evidence, that the foul 
stain, So long resting on our fair state, of a 
total neglect of her agricultural interests, is 
about to be wiped away. I rejoice at this. 
Pennsylvania is emphatically an agricultural 
state, and I have often been mortified, when 
asked, “what are you doing, asa people, to 
advance the cause of agriculture?” I have 
been compelled to return the humiliating 
answer—nothing ! The agricultual resources 
of our state are abundant—I might say inex- 
haustible, Our agricultural and mineral 
wealth is beyond all calculation. 

The resuscitation of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, and the or- 
ganization of the Chester and Delaware 
/ County Agricultural Society, I regard as 
tnother evidence of a proper state of feel- 
ing on this subject. I hope they may be effi- 
ciently managed, and that in a short time 
similar societies may be established in al] the 
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counties of the state. This can be accom- 
plished, if our brother farmers will but take it 
in hand. Every thing else, necessary, will 
then follow. The plan proposed in a former 
number of the Farmers’ Cabinet, by W. P. 
Kinzer, pleased me. I trust that the seed 
sown, from time to time, in your paper, will 
produce a fine and luxuriant crop. 

A third reason why I think the cause of 
agriculture is really advancing, is, that for the 
last year the correspondents for your paper 
have been constantly increasing in number, in 
interest, and in spirit, | have the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with some of them; they are 
practical farmers; competent to the task. 
—It is truly encouraging to see men of 
intelligence and experience entering hearti- 
ly, as some of them have, in sustaining your 
paper by their contributions, and personal in- 
fluence. That they effect much good, I 
doubt not. Others, also, moving in a hum- 
bler sphere—who cultivate fewer acres, but 
who feel no less the importance and dignity 
of the art of agriculture—and who, keeping 
their grounds well tilled and free from weeds 
—obtain an independent support from Old 
Mother Earth—take also a lively interest in 
the modern improvements of the art of agri- 
culture. The writer of this belongs to the 
latter class; he brings his mite towards the 
work. It is at your service. If you publish 
the communication, well—-if not, please pre- 
serve it until called for. 

The following communication is a compila- 
tion of facts in regard to the culture of wheat, 
interspersed with such remarks as the expe- 
rience of the writer in its cultivation, for a 
series of years, and frequent conversations 
with eminent wheat growers, appear to justi- 
fy. The works consultgg have been nume- 
rous; among them Loudon’s Encyclopedia, 
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Cultivation of Wheat. 


Low’s Elements of Agriculture—Le Cou-| when favored by soil and season. Sever) 

teur’s Treatise—Farmers’ Assistant, &c. &c. | cases of this season’s occurrence might be 
A Farmer. mentioned in illustration of the fact. 

Chester county, Pa., July 26, 1339. There is a particular period at which eq, 

-- species of seed ought to be sown, in order ». 

Cultivation of Plants. || bring the plants to a perfect state of ripeness. 

The plants of the description termed cereal | This, however, depends so much upon the 
grasses that are most usually grown in this || §0!l and season, that it cannot be fixed by any 
country, are, wheat, rye, oats, and in a lesser general rule, and the farmer can only t. 
degree, barley. To these we may add maize, | governed by the state of the weather, and the 
({ndian corn, which is one of our most im- | orwardness of his work, for whatever may 
portant crops,) and buckwheat and rice,|| Se his experience, his judgment may be de. 
which are very important crops, and likewise | ceived in the choice of time. ae 
millet. | The condition of the land is, in fact, the 
The chemical composition of plants has/| best guide; for, if it be in a mellow state, 
been made the subject of numerous experi-|| between drought and moisture, the seed may 
ments, within these few years. Some of | ¢ put in with confidence. Some kinds, how. 
them have been attended with very interest- || ©VT prefer a dry and warm soil ; others, that 
ing results; but as the subject is too exten-|| Which is more humid and tenacious, Thus 
sive to be treated of here, [ give the fol-| barley, rye, and buckwheat, succeed best oy 
lowing brief quotation from the works of a. the former; and wheat and oats on the latter, 
gentleman now no more, whose labors in the | [t has, indeed, been remarked that a certain 
cause of science have thrown much light on||State of the atmosphere—with which al! 
the art of agriculture.* farmers are well acquainted—is favorable to 

“The compounds in vegetables really nu- || S°W!ng. 
tritive, are i few; farina, or the pure||, The depth at which seed should be sown 
matter of starch, gluten, sugar, vegetable jel- || 'S @ matter of nicety, as well as of importance, 
ly, oil and extract. Of these the most nutri- | If too deeply buried, germination is impeded, 
tive is gluten, which approaches nearest in| and may be altogether prevented; while, ij 
its nature to animal matter, and which is the | S0Wn too shallow, sufficient moisture is not 
substance that gives to wheat its superiority. left in the surface to afford nourishment tw 
over every other grain. the roots of the plants. 

“The next in order as to nourishing power [he depth at which seed ought to be 
is oil, then sugar, then starch, and last of all | placed must, therefore, be regulated by the 
gelatinous and extractive matters. Sugar nature of the soil. If stiff, more moderate 
and farina, and starch, are however, very||Covering should be used than if light and 
similar in composition, and are capable of || Potous; wheat, barley, and oats also require 
being converted into each other by a very || more than rye or buckwheat; but, except in 
deol chemical process. ia few instances, from one and a half to three 

“ All the varieties of substances found in || !ches, is in every case, the lowest to which 
plants, are produced from the sap, and the||'¢ should be carried. 
sap of plants is derived from water or from, WHEAT. 
the fluids of the soil, and it is attended by, or Of what country wheat is a native, is, ac 
combined with, principles derived from the || cording to Loupon, totally unknown. It has 
atmosphere.” Sst been supposed indigenous to Asia and Africa, 

But they are subject to variations how-|/and unquestionably it is more likely to be- 
ever, in quality and proportion, not only in||long to these parts of the world than any 
the different kinds of grain, but also in those | other; but all that can be advanced on this 
of the same species: the temperature of the | subject is conjecture. 
season, the nature of the soil and manure, pei Wheat, with the exception of some parts 
degree of maturity which the crop has ob-|/of the southern coast of Africa, (where, 2¢- 
tained, and the weather at harvest, all give|| cording to the declaration of Pury, it yield- 
rise to distinct degrees of quality ; and this||ed more than an hundred fold,) is cultivated 
occasions grain to contain more nutritive pro-| in every part of the temperate and torrid 
perties in some years than others. zones, and in some places as high as two 

Seed of every kind should attain full ma-|| thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
turity ere it be sown.—There is always|| Species and Varieties.—Botanists reckon 
risk in employing that which has not arrived || seven species of triticum, which are or msy 
at perfection, although instances may occur/|| be cultivated for their grains, besides many 
in which such seed has produced sound crops, || varieties and sub-varieties of those in common 


ee nee Culture. The species or sub-epecies, at, 
* Sir Humphrey DavyagF iret Lecture on Agricultural Se 
Chemistry. * Library Useful Knowledge—Farmers’ Series. 
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, Triticum @#stivum, Summer or spring wheat, (a.) 

3 “ hybérnum, winter or Lammas wheat, (6.) 

compésitum, Egyptian wheat, (c.) 

turgidum, Turgid wheat, (d.) 











Cultivation of Wheat. 
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| 5. Triticum polonicum, Polish wheat, (¢.) 
6. * spéita, Spelt wheat, ( f.) 
7. monocdéccum, one grained wheat, ( g.) 








Pig. 1—7. 


The first, second, fourth and fifth sorts are 
by many considered as only varieties, and it 
is doubtful whether the third and sixth may 


not be the same. ‘The seventh has a}l the 
marks of a distinct species, but it is very 
questionable whether, if much cultivated, it 
would not always continue to produce one 
row of grains.* 

Of the species which have been enumer- 
ated, greatly the most important in rural 
economy, is the winter wheat. The kinds of 
itare very numerous, and, in truth, there is 
scarce a limit to the difference which climate, 
soil, and situation may produce. 

The characters which it thus acquires in 
the different conditions in which it is placed, 
are more or less permanent and important. 
The kinds are distinguished by a great va- 
riety of local terms, derived from their re- 
spective qualities, their places of growth, and 
other circumstances. 

With respect to their uses in agriculture, 
they may be divided into two classes, dis- 
tinguished by the color of their seeds, red 
and white; and these may again be distin- 
guished by their spikelets being smooth or 
hairy. the one being termed thin or smooth- 
chaffed, and the other thick or woolley-chaffed. 

Of these classes, the white are superior in 
the quality of their produce; the red are the 
more hardy; and in general, the thin and 
smooth-chaffed are preferred to the woolley 
and thick chaffed. 

Winter wheat is sometimes termed sprin 
wheat. This merely arises from the peri 
of sowing. [f it is sown in spring, it is termed 
spring wheat; if previous to winter, summer 
or winter wheat. This circumstance has 
perplexed some writers, who have evidently 


* Encyclopedia of Agriculture, p. $12. 


drawn distinctions between the winter and 
spring wheat of the farmer which do not 
exist. 

But it is a curious fact that wheat sown in 
spring, changes its habit with relation to the 
period of ripening, the produce of wheat sown 
in spring acquires the habit of coming much 
sooner to maturity, than the produce of that 
sown in autumn. Hence the farmer, when 
he sows wheat in spring, should sow the pro- 
duce of that which had been already sown in 
spring, and not the produce of that which had 
been sown in autumn. 

This change in the habit of ripening, 
though it may at first view appear somewhat 
singular, takes place in all the cereal grasses, 
and also in many other cultivated plants. 
The minor varieties of any species of wheat 
are not permanent in their character, though 
under given conditions they will remain un- 
changed for an indefinite period ; under other 
circumstances, however, they degenerate— 
and hence, particular kinds that were once 
valued, have now ceased to be so.* 

Wheat is of very general cultivation on 
all classes of soils; but the soils best suited 
to it are those which are more or less clayey. 
So peculiarly is wheat suited to the stiffer 
soils, that they are familiarly termed wheat 
soils. The soils of the lighter class are the 
least suited to wheat; and it is an error in 
practice to force the production of wheat on 
soils, and under circumstances which are 
better suited to the production of the other 
grains. 

To be continued. 

Without frugality, none can be rich—and 

with it few would be poor. 


* Professor Low, page ZH. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Observer---No. XIX. 


REMARKS ON DR. CLOUD’S ESSAY ON AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

I was much pleased with the “ Essay on 
Agriculture,” in the last Cabinet, by the late 
Dr. CLoup, of Chester county.* A gentleman 
no less distinguished for his amiable disposi- 
tion, than for the strength of his intellect, and 
the extent of his scientific acquirements. But 
my admiration of his worth—my approbation 
of his general views, are the strongest mo- 
tives for endeavoring to correct any errors 
which may have fallea from his pen. Were 
he yet living, he would be the first to ap- 
prove my conduct. 


In attempting to explain the modus oper-|| 


andi of plaster, he seems, in some degree, to 
have fallen into the common error of theor- 
ists, and formed conclusions—or at least as- 
sumed certain positions, as true, and then 
framed his propositions to suit them. The 
strongest mind is Jiable to be biased by some 


preconceived opinion, and is unconsciously || 


led to the easy adoption of such facts, and 
such only, as appear to sustain it. The ex- 
planation contains a beautiful series of scien- 
tific truths, harmoniously arranged in proper 
order, and terminating in the result intended. 
A result which is only an assumed hypothesis, 
and not an ascertained fact. [ should have 
been captivated with the theory, if I had not 
previously read the propositions on which it 
is founded. Some of these appeared to me 
untenable, and if so, the explanation cannot 
be true. These propositions are three: 

1. “That plaster does promote the growth 
and perfection of vegetables.” 

2. “ That it is useless in seasons of a suffi- 
ciency of rain.” 

3. “That dew is more apt to be found 
upon grasses that have been plastered, than 
others,” 

Led by my own experience, and sustained 
by the testimony of many farmers, | would 
say that the second proposition should read 
deficiency, instead of sufficiency. [ believe 
that it is only in moist seasons, or, at most, 
when rain succeeds the sowing of the plas- 
ter before a drought sets in, that it proves 
beneficial. If rain did not succeed the sow- 
ing, I have not seen such benefit during the 
continuance of the draught. It may be true, 
however, that where the soil is good, and the 
season wet, the producing effect of the plas- 
ter is not required, and may hardly be per- 
ceptible. On a thin, or exhausted soil, I 
think the effect will be in proportion to the 
moisture of the season. 

[ also object to the third proposition, that 
jt is an assumption without proof. It is ad- 


omen 


* Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. iii, page 329. 


Remarks on Dr. Cloud’s 


Essay on Agriculture. 
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} - 3 
‘mitted, that if part of a field, similarly ,;.. 
‘cumstanced throughout, be plastered +, 
‘grass on that part will have more dew Upon 
'It—Jjust in proportion to its greater lux). 
‘ance. But if by the application of oth. 
means, the remaining part should be rendere. 
‘equally luxuriant, I hold that the quantity ,; 
‘dew would be similar on the two parts, 4 
plant of vigorous and rapid growth, imbibe 
more nourishment than it would do in a fie. 
ble, languishing state. This nourishmen: 
‘taken up from the soil in a state of aqueoys 
‘solution, and the excess of water separate 
‘and thrown off by exhalation from the leaves 
|The water, thus exhaled, is the excrement). 
|tious part of the food of vegetables, and bears 
a near proportion to the quantity of nouris). 
‘ment received. 

If this view be correct, and I think few w;) 
‘question it, it follows that the greater quan. 
‘tity of dew, on plastered grass, arises fron 
the general circumstance of its inerease/ 
luxcuriance, and not from any specific effect 
of the plaster. That it is derived immed. 
‘ately fromm the vessels of the plant, and con. 
densed upon its surface by the cool of the 
night—and not attracted from the atmosphere, 
And thence, as the hydratic- property of un- 
combined sulphuric acid on the leaves is not 
required, and, so far as appears, has never 
been shown to exist, the theory of its forma- 
tion must fall to the ground. 

The theory in question seems to limit the 
effects of plaster to this deposition of water, 
on the outside of the plant, without showing 
in what way it promotes the growth. | 
would ascribe more to its agency. Tome it 
seems probable, that it operates within, and 
not upon the surface of the plants. Prob- 
bly, it is a mere stimulant, or condiment, ta- 
ken in with their proper food, which, by act- 
ing first upon the recipient, and afterwards 
upon the assimilating organs, increases their 
action, and enables them to receive and (- 
gest more food than they could without it 
This conjecture is greatly strengthened by 
daily observation and experience in animals. 

In remarking, thus freely, on the labors 
of the lamented dead, it may be proper to ob 
serve, that [ delight to see intelligent minds 
engaged in the investigation of the pheno- 
mena of nature, with reference to the im- 
provement of the condition of man. The at 
tempt to explain the chemico-vital operation, . 
according to the ascertained laws of the phy- 
sical sciences, may fail of its ultimate object, 
and yet prove of vast utility, by eliciting new 
and important truths, Even the most wild 
and fantastic theory may often lead to the 
same result. 

If [ were to admit the positions assumed 
by Dr. Cloud to be as correct as his theory 
is beautiful and scientific, I shouid still doubt 
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whether any appreciable quantity of sulphuric | The price at which land can be purchased; 
acid could thus be produced. If he had esti- | the price for which produce will sell; and the 
mated the quantity of acid thus placed at his price to be paid for labor. 

jisposal, as he did of the lime, he would pro-'; Headmits—* that the investment of money 
bably have arrived at the same conclusion— in land which cannot be purchased for less 
«surely all the (acid) that enters into this | than from $100 to $200 per acre may not be 
sulphate, spread upon the ground in the |as profitable as six per cent.; but contends that 
sparse manner in which gypsum is usually | when land equally good, naturally, can be 
strown, could have but a very inconsiderable | purchased for one tenth the above sum, the 
effect.” This conclusion is fortified by the | price of produce equally high, and the price 
consideration, that this quantity of acid would | of Jabor considerably less, the investment of 
not be brought, collectively, upon the surface || money in land would be much more profita- 
at one time, but in small and successive por-’| ble. 

tions every night for months, and even many | Asa proof that the latter is a fact, he ad- 
times for years. i the condition of the lands lying on Deer 


No. l. 
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The foregoing remarks are submitted to|| Creek, in Harford county, Md., no less grati- 
the consideration of my readers, with due|| fying than new to me, for the lands through 
reference to the high authority, and “ chemi- | which the rail-road runs indicate a sterile soil, 
cal research” of the gentleman who “origi- |and consequently impress strangers unfavor- 
nated” most of the opinions under discussion, |ably. Hence the advantage of agricultural! 
and for whom [ feel the highest respect. || papers in affording a medium for a correct 

New Garden, 7 mo. Ist, 1839. ‘| knowledge of the condition and improvement 
in progress throughout our widely extended 
country. “Here,” he says, “latterly some 

Restatement. small farms of prime quality, highly improved, 
A reconsideration of arguments in favor of investing || have been sold at from $50 to S75 per acre. 

capital in lands rather than six per cent. stocks.— A || This land will produce on an average from 20 

short history of the improvements made, and in- || tg 3 bushels of wheat per acre, and from 40 to 

ducements to invest in the Hundreds of Red Lion | 50 of corn. The above mentioned is the high- 

and St. George's, in New Castle county, Delaware. || act price at which Jand is held in this county. 
But there are many farms on Deer Creek and 
within three, four, and six miles of it, which 
can be purchased at from five to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. ‘These are of course some- 
what inferior to the first mentioned in quality, 
but with a little care, and by the application 
of lime, can be made to produce as good (and 
perhaps better) crops than the lands in Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Philadelphia counties, 
which are daily sold at from $100 to $150 per 
acre. The vicinity to lime enables them to 
procure it quite as cheap as in those coun- 
ties.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 






















Ma. Eprror,—I was much pleased with a’ 
communication in your May number, by a. 
“Young Farmer” of Churchville, Md., on the 
question “whether stocks or land afford the 
most profitable investment.” | 

[ am of the opinion that if those who are| 
identified with the soil, and who desire its' 
permanent improvement, would make greater , 
efforts to prove to our capitalists in cities and | 
thickly settled neighborhoods, the advantages | 
arising from a withdrawal of investments in. 
stocks, which at all times are very uncertain, | 
and re-invest in lands, at moderate prices, in’ 
improving neighborhoods, they would greatly | From the above premises he deduces the 
promote the cause they have espoused, as = | following supposition. “Suppose a Chester or 
as the permanent good ofthe country. All that)| Philadelphia county farmer should purchase 
is wanting tomake a “ Farmer’s life” respect- | here for $15 per acre, and put on $10 per 
able, as well as useful and independent, is the | acre in improvements, which is $25. If he 
distribution of more capital and intelligence || could sell out for $100 per acre, he could pur- 
oruseful knowledge among men. I therefore | chase as much land for one-fourth the money; 
invite the attention of those, whose funds are | and if produce is equally high here, and he 
invested in the manner above mentioned, to a | could make six per cent. there, he would make 
reconsideration of the positions assumed by a|| twenty-four per cent. here. Having now 
“Young Farmer,” in the hope that the grounds || stated the arguments designed as a reply to 
on which he has based his argument of in-|| some queries propounded by an ‘ Old Subseri- 
vestments in lands may influence some to|| ber,’ he concludes his interesting communica- 
abandon the over-crowded city, or too thickly || tion by inviting him to visit his section of 
settled neighborhood, and locate in situations | country, saying “that if he has any idea of 
where lands are cheap and of good quality.—| an agricultural life, he will be induced to sell 
His argument is this—“ That the decision of || out his six per cents, and invest the proceeds 
the question whether stocks or land afford the||in good twenty-four per cent. in Harford 
most profitable investment, willdepend main-|| county, Md. 
ly, if not entirely, upon three things, viz:—!! | hope a “ Young Farmer” will not deem 
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me obtrusive. If{ interpose a plea, and ask of || not one half dozen farms that can be ~ 
him the favor, that when an “ Old Subscriber” || 


pays him a visit, he will advise him not to in-| 
vest until he has extended his reconnoitering | 


into New Castle county, Delaware, particu- | 
larly the lands in Red Lion and St. George’s || 


Hundreds, better known probably as lying in_ 
the vicinity of the Chesapeake and Delaware | 
canal. | mistake the character of a “* Young’ 
Farmer” much if he, as well asan * Old 
Subscriber” will not be interested in a detail | 
of the improvements now in progress in the | 
section of country alluded to. No longer than | 
fitteen years ago, it may be asserted, without 
the fear of contradiction, that not less than/| 
three-fourths of those lands were reduced to’ 
the lowest state of exhaustion. | 

The land destroying system, of taking off, 

crop after crop, without any adequate return | 
of vegetable matter to supply the exhaustion, | 
was the legitimate cause ; and afforded tothe | 
stranger as he passed along, a panorama of 
comfortless buildings, dilapidated fences, and 
worn out fields. True, here and there might 
be seen a tolerably improved farm, but like 
the oasis in asandy desert, * they were few 
and far between.” It ought to be mentioned 
also, that one co-operating cause in consum- 
mating this disastrous condition was the un- 
healthiness of the neighborhood, occasioned 
by a large body of meadow being covered with 
stagnant water, the natural outlets having 
been obstructed during the cutting of the ca- 
nal, which greatly depressed and paralyzed 
the energies of the citizens. After the com- 
pletion of the canal, however, the health of 
the country began to improve, and with it the 
dormant energies of the proprietors of the 
soil were aroused. A few enterprising men, 
with sound judgmentand ample means, by a 
judicious appropriation of both upon their 
lands soon brought them up to their former 
fertility, and even beyond it; for not content 
as my friend “A Young Farmer” with his 
sixty bushels of corn per acre, they demand 
of old mother earth, shall I say it? One 
hundred bushels per acre! In fact my next 
door neighbor has a field of thirty acres at this 
time growing, which if it does not yield per 
acre the above number of bushels, then must 
the decision of the question whether an acre| 
of land [in this section] can be made to yield 
100 bushels, be forever put to rest. ['] 

As might be expected these praiseworthy 
examples have exercised a benign influence 
throughout the district. Enriching the land, 
and thereby increasing its fertility, has become 
of paramount importance. 1 might go so far 
as to say, @ passion, not as evanescent as the 
multicaulis fever must certainly be,—but more 
permanent and abiding. 

Lands have risen in value, so much so, that 


jn Red Lion Hundred in particular, there are 


Vor. IV. 


chased for less than $0 per acre. It may 
be conjectured by a “ Young Farmer,” an, 
others unacquainted with our location and re. 
sources, that these prices cannot be sustained. 
[tis the opinion of many intelligent mep, 
that they have not reached their acme, {o, 
several reasons. Our resources for enriching 
the soil, and convenience to market. (Oy; 
soil with some exceptions is composed of a 
loam, based upon a yellow clay subsoil, haying 
a very good proportion of clay and sand, the 
two essential ingredients in a good soil ; the 
surface moderately undulating and free of 
rock-stones. Until very recently, vegetable 
and animal manure and lime were the prin. 
cipal agents in renovating the soil, the latter 
costing on the landings from sixteen to twenty 
cents per bushel. 
Shell marl and green sand marl have been 
recently discovered of a a superior quality 
in inexhaustible beds in different sections in 
both Hundreds; and here, at the hazard of 
becoming prolix, it is but justice to say that 
the community is mainly indebted to the Ag. 
ricultural Society of New Castle county in 
petitioning the Legislature for a Geological 
Survey of the State; and when their request 
was complied with, then, and not till then, 
was adecisive effort made on the part of the 
farmers to search for it; and try its fertilizing 
properties. ‘True, it was known to exist some 
time previous, and some of it tried was found 
to be good, but skepticism as to its value spell- 
bound the community, until the anticipation 
of having the marls analyzed, stimulated them 
to renewed efforts. As an illustration of its 
fertilizing powers, I will state that one of my 
neighbors covered a field at the rate of 15 
bushels per acre, 20 bushels tothe load. The 
land was a wheat stubble and the next spring 
put in corn and succeeded with oats, each 
succeeding crop decidedly improved by the 
operation, clover was sown with the oats, and 
last summer the average yield of hay was 
two tons per acre. Let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, however, that the field had no vege- 
table manure or lime either, for ten or fifteen 
years previous. It cannot be otherwise than 
good, else the fertilizing ingredients of soils 
are little understood. The shell marl has 
twenty per cent. of the carbonate of lime and 
forty per cent. of green sand. The green sand 
has from six to twelve per cent. of potassa. 
Then as to convenience to markets, we 
yield the palm to nosection of country. We 
have a daily intercourse with Philadelphia of 
but few hours’ ride in commodious steam boats 
at a cheap rate, where all kinds of marketing 
as well as grain can be taken with much 
greater comfort, and about as cheap as those 
who reside within ten or fifteen miles of the 
city. We are also within six days’ sail of 
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Boston with our corn and oats, obviating the! alcohol on distillation, but that it will not do 
necessity of selling to merchants, who, con-|until after fermentation, and when that has 
tent with a small commission, obtain for Us | subsided it soon turns to vinegar; so that, as 
the highest prices. [] The latter advantage | I said, extremes are bad. 

{ consider of itself enhances the value of our|| All animal and vegetable manures have a 
lands ten per cent., when a permanent resi-|/ tendency to rise in the soil; this is owing to 
jence is in anticipation. 1 have now enume- | fermentation, which takes place in those sub- 
rated some of the advantages incident to our || stances, by which they are rendered gaseous, 
jocation ; and apprehensive lest I have extend-| you see the steam or vapor flying off the dung- 
ed this communication even now to the ex-| hill in the yard? that is properly gas; it fol- 
clusion of much more profitable matter, I will || lows then that when manure is carried abroad 
conclude by renewing my invitation to an | in this state it ought immediately to be turned 
«Qld Subscriber” to visit us and judge for!) in, but as that cannot be done upon the mea- 











himself. Juvenus Arator, A. M. H, jane, the dressing intended for them should 
or \undergo a more complete fermentation; in- 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. deed, I always prepare a compost, and find it 


Dialogue between a Father and Sone || more valuable for the purpose. You know 
ON THE SPREAD AND APPLICATION OF MA-|\ that compost means mixture—this; heap is 
NURES, &c. | compose of ditch and bank earth, stable dung 


Father.—This is the proper time to carry ove lime, and having been properly mixed 
abroad the compost on the meadows which 'by turning, | value it equal to so much stable 
lie out of the reach of the watering system. yard manure, 

Here isashort table showing how many loads You know there are several kinds of ma- 


are required to cover an acre, the heaps being || !UTes, animal, vegetable, and calcareous, or 
dropped at given distances. ‘mineral. The first is by far the strongest, and 


‘consists of flesh, blood, hair, wool, bones, &c. 
































No. of heaps to a load......... 1 |2 '3!4!5!6|7/8 |;and the dung obtained from slaughter-houses 
————|—~|— | —|—'—|—|— |! ig, on this account, of three times the value 
At 5yards distance............ 193.96 64 48 38 32.272 . ’ 7 
Saas ———— ssa boda bas “41 of the best stable dung. The second is com- 
At 5p yards distance.......... |160)20 53, 40/32 26 23/20 | Posed of peat, straw, leaves, and herbage of 
At 0 yards Wistandéé.....01.... 1134167144133 26 22/19/16 all kinds; and the last of limestone, chalk, 
| 





—|—|—|—|—|— || marl, shells, &c., all which will effei esce in 

(3828/22 1916 14 || acids, and burn into lime. 

At Tyards distance........... | gs|40'32/24/1911614|12|| F'rank.—But you have not mentioned the 
——|—|—|—\—|— || most common of all the manures—stable 


At 7] yards distance. ........-| 86/432821]171412/10|| dung; what ought that to be called? 


————— 


‘At 6} yards distance.......... 114157 











At 8 yards distance............ | 75197/25.18115 12 10) 9 Father.—It has been called animo-vege- 
——— || table. But, come, let us go in, the dew falls 
Frank.—I believe that persons are divided heavily ; I see we shall have no rain to-night. 
in opinion respecting the proper state in which|| Frank.—I have often heard you make that 
stable manure should be carried on to the land. || remark, but cannot conceive from whence 
Some say it should be applied in its fresh you draw your conclusions. 
state, others advise that it be dried toa “pinch|| Father.—Common observations have gene- 
of snuff” Who are right? rally some truth; and I often amuse myself 
Father.—I believe, as in almost every case, by inquiring into their origin. With regard 
80 in this, extremes are equally wide of the||to the one of which we are speaking, I con- 
truth. Ido not consider that stable manure || ceive that the cause arises from what chem- 
in its fresh state, and before fermentation, is|) ists call affinity: that is, the desire which 
properly the food of plants, and to carry it||two bodies of the same nature and density 
abroad at that time is, I conceive, to deprive |have to unite, how, during the day, the 
it of a great part of its nara while to dry || warmth of the sun draws up from the earth 
it to a “ pinch of snuff,” is to dissipate a large ||a vast quantity of water in the state of vapor; 
portion of its bulk as well as energy. The||this ascends into the higher regions of the 
best time for use is after the first fermenta-|!air, and remains in that state so long as the 
tion; there is still sufficient remaining to|| upper atmosphere continues warm: that which 
cause a partial action in the soil, which com-|| rises during the night, however, becomes 
oe vigor to the seeds and plants, and || condensed by the cold evening and night air, 
ey are, at the same time, supplied with a||and falls back on the earth, in drops of dew 
ae fit for their sustenance. Perhaps||or water; but when the upper atmosphere 
hem be somewhat of analogy between || becomes colder than the lower region, there 
—— of fermentation and that w ich takes// is an inclination in the vapor contained in it 
r on mixing sugar with water; this mix-||to condense, and then, the exhalations of the 
re, you have heard, will produce spirit, or night arise through the warmer or lower re- 
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gion, for the purpose of meeting the falling’ 
shower, and both descend together. 
Frank.—I wonder why farmers are account-| 
ed an uninformed class! It certainly is not’ 
for want of opportunity to exercise their mind | 
and judgment. They are surrounded with 
wh. and | begin to hope that every thing 
will not be discovered before I become a man, 
as I once feared would be the case. | 
‘ather.—W ith many persons, agriculture 

ig a subject which must not be reasoned upon 
or inquired into, and this is no doubt the cause 
why farmers are generally considered the 
Jeast cultivated class of society: but I see not’ 
why this should be—with us, it ought not to be. | 
Another observation is, that it is colder just} 
before sunrise, in the morning, than it has 
been during the night, even in the severest 
weather; and I have had opportunities of ve-) 
rifying the truth of the remark. 1 was once 
folding sheep before sunrise in the month of. 
January; it was sufficiently light for me to! 
see the sheep as they were lying around me, | 
and there was nothing remarkable to call my| 
attention; in an instant, however, and just 
before the rising of the sun, they became co-| 
vered with hoar frost! I thought of what [ 
had so often heard, and was certain that I felt 
as well as saw the truth of the observation. | 
Frank.—And did you endeavor to account| 
for, what I suppose it may be called, this phe-| 
nomenon? | 
‘ather.—Yes I did, at the time it was be-| 
fore me. At the rising of the sun, or more) 


Dialogue between a Father and Son. 


ee. 


Vor. ly, 


phere rushes for the purpose of supplying the 
void; and at this moment might often }, 
heard, what is generally considered a Creation 
of the fancy—“the music of the spheres.”_ 
This rushing sound, fabulously supposed ;, 
proceed from the chariot wheels of the « eg, 
of Phebus,” | have often witnessed. Th, 
same effect, arising from the same Cause. 


jnamely, the rarefaction or expansion of 


air, when coming in contact with hey 

might be noticed while sitting around the fire 

on a quiet evening, when the rushing of air 

ee the fire, causes a sound distinctly ay. 
ible. 

Frank.—I shall never see the sun rise again 
without feeling much more interest about jt 
than | have hitherto done. 1 de not wonder 
that many of the Heathen nations pay their 
adorations to the rising sun; [ am sure it js, 
in the absence of the knowledge of Him who 
made the sun, the first object worthy their 
regard. 

Father.—There is just one more observation 
which | have to make. I had often heard it 
said, when in England, that there was but 
little evening twilight in America; that the 
day closes almost suddenly on the departure 
of the sun, and thus the inhabitants are de- 
prived of the most pleasurable part of the 
day : now this, it must be acknowledged is the 
fact; and although I have never heard the 
circumstance accounted for, it must be occa- 
sioned by the different circumstances and 
situations of the two countries. In England, 


properly before that takes place with us, the| the great ocean lies to the westward; the 
upper region of the atmosphere becomes sud-'|sun, sitting over it, its rays are reflected by 
denly illuminated and warmed, which causes!|the surface of the waters and the air is illu- 
an immediate expansion ; the lower region is|| minated long after the sun has sunk below 
thus, as it were, pressed downwards, and be-||the horizon; while here, on the seaboard of 
comes condensed into water or hoar frost, the|| America, the great ooean lies to the eastward, 
effect of which is sensibly felt by all who are|jand the sun sets amidst the dense woods of 
exposed to it. The remark has often been/|the forest in the west, from whence no rays 
made by the night coachmen, particularly by||can be reflected. Now if this one theory be 


the driver of the Norwich mail into London, 
by the way of Hackney, who describes the 
latter part of the journey, about Cambridge 
Heath, as far colder than what is felt on any 
other part of the road ; there he passes, in the 
coldest and shortest days, before the time of 
sunrise. [t is also said, that on every calm 
morning the wind blows towards the east just 
at the time of sunrise, although it has blown 
before, and might blow afterwards, from some 
other point of the compass: this too I have 
observed, but never without emotion—it ap- 
pears a sort of devotion, which creation is 
paying to the rising sun; and on a fine spring 
morning, when accompanied by the voices 

animated nature, the effect is truly indescrib- 
able! This is caused by the rarefaction of 
the upper regions of the air, occasioned by 
the heat of the sun, which creates as it were 
@ vacuum, to which the surrounding atmos- 


correct, we ought to find the difference in the 
twilight of the morning in both countries ex- 
actly to correspond; the morning twilight in 
America should be the longest and bright- 
est. 

Frank.—And so, I am sure it is! that’s fact. 
Now I guess that is something new. 

Father.—We shall find it necessary to take 
advantage of this circumstance for a few days 
to come, and take the top of the morning; for 
as we mean to plough up the four acre field 
while the weather is open and the land free 
from frost, and as the ridges of that piece are 
very short, in consequence of its triangular 
shape, we shall find a sensible difference in 
the length of our day’s work—these length- 
ening, in proportion to the shortening of the 
and. 

Frank.—But is not anacre of Jand an acre, 
wherever it is! 
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Father —Yes, and although you must have patent right. The old folks would affirm 
noticed the difference of time requisite toturn |that there was nothing new about it, that 


» whe > land is long, compared with 
enareieiben the sent 8 ng ot oe her |they knew it before the patentee was born, 
the ume consumed when it is short, neither 


a or any one else could easily believe the |though they had omitted to try it themselves, 
you OF 8M} aes 

difference to be so great as it reallyis. Here ny the young ones would shrewdly suspect 
js a table, showing that difference, and @ most | +,4+ it did not differ much in principle from 


asti r e it 1s. | . . ° 
interesting on the well known practice of white-washing. 
PLOUGHING. 


Z 
———TFEEE ELE — ! 
e 2 ce E 3 [3 = Preserving Wood by Lime Waters 

ls (* iF {2 |S Per: | Sir,—I some years ago called the attention 
| Names of Fields: |. 5 (F235 (2424/25 |of the readers of your instructive periodical 
| lz 4 sists S2\-e <= |to Sir Charles Steward Menteith’s, (of Close- 
B 25,25/2¢ 22 25). = \|burn, Dumfrieshire,) simple unpatented me- 
13 4 8 2 & & (2 |\thod of preserving timber; I think it so valu- 
rer vis) || (hm.hm.| hrs. ||@ble a process that it cannot be too often pub- 
Short Lands........ " 78) 186 #in.| 279 4.39321) 8 lished. It is as follows, after cutting the tim- 





ce aeeae Tl 1491 96 147 2.271 5.33 |ber to the size it will be wanted, it is steeped 
Harpers Lil«««eees : > ee 6 mee dd) Peet see 


Bh ens chili ilps ace oath. ‘jin a pond of lime and water fora fortnight, or 





_—_——————— 





South Mills eeercece | 200 73 Sa 1.49| 6.11 more or less time, according to the size of the 
ES I —=—_ |. | . ‘" - - . ‘ld. 
Fasthourne.....+++. ' 919! 69...-| 103 1.43) 6.17]... wood. Sir Charles has now some farm build 
$$ _—__'—_-| ——- —- ——_|——_|—_ || ingss on his estate, the timber of the roofs of 
Long Croft.....++++ 274, 53,...-| 79 1.19) 6.41)... | 


‘||which is the common young Scotch fir, but 


i _ having undergone the dime water process, it 
When the ridges are no more than 78 yards} js as sound, after a lapse of forty years, as the 


long, four hours and thirty-nine minutes are’ day it was put up; the same timber, under 
spent in turnings in a journey of eight hours! || ordinary circumstances, and in similar situa- 
whereas, when the ridges are 274 yards long, || tions, would rot in from three to seven years, 
one hour and nineteen minutes are sufficient || To carpenters find, in working the wood 


in the same length of time. thus treated, that the edges of their plane- 
Frank.—Indeed, no one would have calcu- |/irons soon become dull, on examination, it is 

lated the amazing difference, and the next||found that the acid contained in the wood is 

time we hear of ploughing against time, I|/chrystallized by combining with the alkali 

shall not fail to inquire the length of the|/of the lime. 

ridges, Yours faithfully, 

| ArtTuur TREVELYAN. 

| 
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Wallington, Newcastle, Tyne, ) 
7th of May, 1539. | 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Anti-Septic Effects of Lime Waters 
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The Mechanics’ Magazine having just ar- | oe eee renee 
rived from England, I extract from it the|| MBarm-Yards and Manure. 


following letter on the preserving of wood by || There is no branch of agriculture so much 
lime water. The Cabinet already contains||eMtitled to the consideration of the farmer as 


.. ' ' that of the accumulation and preparation of 
_ | 
some information on this subject, but perhaps,||tng food of vegetables. All are aware that 


it would be well to show that the experience || the principal source of vegetation is that of 
in England agrees with that of our own coun- 1 putrescent matter; consequently, their atten- 


try. The most likely way, in my opinion, to || tion is naturally directed to the collection of 


being it | jas much vegetable and animal substances as 
ring It into general use, would be for some || possible. Barn-yards are appropriate reci- 


industrious person to take out a patent for it,||pients for such accumulation. South expo- 
and sell out, state, county, and township, as ||*Ures are the most desirable locations. The 


and 3 _||direct influence of the sun greatly promotes 

Well as individual rights, to use the process; decomposition. The bottoms of heveptiinde 
—say charge each and every farmer five dol-|| should be level, and so enclosed that the ex- 
lars for the privilege of steeping his posts in |jtracts from the manure produced by rains, 
lime water, and it would soon become uni-. should be retained as muchas porsible. The 
versal : d 4 '|bottom of the yard should have a covering of 
sal; some would pay the fee, and others | joose earth, of some inches, which is designed 
would make a merit of evading the pretended ||as an abscrbent to retain the extractive mat- 





18 Barn Yards—The Divining Rod. Vou. IV. 


matter, and to be removed in common with /||in my humble opinion, it is deserving of », 
the other manures when employed for agricul- || more attention than the long since explodaj 
tural purposes. The covering of earth should || belief in astrology, necromancy, and witch, 
always be renewed previous to the commence- || craft. 
ment of the re-accumulation of putrescent|| It is now about forty years since | firy 
matter. When the stock of cattle and horses || heard of the wonderful power of “ The Jj. 
are to be finally removed from the barn-yard || vining Rod ;” and a more egregious folly | 
for the summer, the surface of the putrescent||am sure never entered the mind of mortal 
manure should be covered with a mixture of || A man by the name of Lewis, long since 
earth and hydrate of calcium. The effect of || dead, was the simple subject of its operations, 
this covering is of much importance, as it|| He was a farmer, in middling circumstances, 
serves to retain moisture, and to promote de-| who not satisfied by the slow gains of agr;. 
composition. The hydrate of calcium being || culture, was determined on taking 2 shorter 
soluble, a portion may be dissulved, and de-|| road to wealth by finding a mine of gold by 
scend into the putrescent matter; there,||the magical operations of “The Divining 
meeting with carbonic acid, it becomes a} Rod.” By the plausible pretensions of 4 
carbonate, and consequently insoluble. The || sharper, who professed to have the power of 
hydrate of calcium remaining on the surface, || using the rod, he was persuaded to sel] his 
will absorb the carbonic acid formed by the! farm, and go in quest of hidden treasures, jy 
putrefaction of the matter underneath. Jt)| the bowels of the earth. The rod was de. 
will also obtain a considerable quantity from ||scribed as being a forked hazel, in the form 
the atmosphere, thereby treasuring upa large ‘| of the letter Y, and the peculiar manner of 
amount of the food of vegetables, to be used || holding it was also described; however, [ 
at the discretion of the farmer, that would || had, a short time after, an occular and prac- 
otherwise have been lost. Previous to re-|| tical demonstration of the roc, and the mode 
moving the manure from the barn-yard, it|/of holding it. Being somewhat sceptical of 
should be well mixed, forming an excellent||its powers, I took it in my own hands and 
compost for any purpose that may be desired. || found a constant tendency in it to turn down. 
July 19, 1839. It must be observed that in comparing it to 
upeniainiteinennarsliiniiabaiacie the letter Y, the tail is to be turned upward, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. sand it is to be grasped by the hands by turn. 
The Divining Rod. ing the thumb of each hand outward ; an 
awkward and uneasy position of holding it, 
and as soon as the attention is drawn off, and 

Sir,—I choose the somewhat hackneyed || the firm grasp relaxed, the tail, by the mo 
quotation given above for a motto to the pre-|/tion of the body in walking, necessarily turns 
sent communication. downward. 

It was Tomas Jerrerson who said “er-|| Now as it regards finding water in any 
ror of opinion is seldom dangerous when)! particular spot, what is there in it extraordi- 
reason is left free to combat it;” but there||nary? It would indeed be extraordinary to 
are so many errors of opinion already exist-|| find any particular spot on this globe where 
ent in the world, that to add to them is asun-|| water could not be found. Of the many 
Wise as it is improper and unnecessary. Er- || thousand wells that I have seen dug, I never 
ror is multiform, and may exist in a thousand noni but one abandoned without finding 
different shapes, while truth is a unit, and has || water, 
but one mode of existence. It has often been|} The instance in which I first saw the rod 
my lot through somewhat of a long life, first||in actual use, was in Cayuga county, in the 
to correct the errors of opinions in my own||state of New York. Being on a journey in 
mind, and then in the minds of others, the year 1800, through that part of the coun- 

Editors of public journals cannot be held|| try, | saw a man by the road side about some 
responsible for al/ the errors that make their || thing that [ did not at first comprehend, but 
appearance in their pages; but as they have||on closer inspection, I found he was using 
a controlling influence over the press, and as|/ what I had heard described by Lewis as the 
they are caterers for the public appetite, they || Divining Rod. 1 stopped, entered into con- 
should exercise a wise and discriminating || versation with him, and found he was a Doc- 
influence in their selections. tor of medicine, by the name, if I now recol- 

These introductory remarks have been||lect right, of Core. <A distillery had iately 
elicited by a communication in the last nam-||been erected, and as the quantity of water 
ber of the Farmers’ Cabinet, under the cap-|| afforded by a spring was found to be insufl- 
tion of “ The Divining Rod,” signed, too, by || cient for its operations, he was trying the ro 
what I take to be a real name, James Pep-||to ascertain whether water could be found by 
per, who treats the subject with as much|/sinking a well. I asked what were the i 
gravity as if it were absolutely true; while''dications, and whether he thought water 


* Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 
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could be found. He said the rod drew hard || had laid, consequently it had not power over 
and pointed strong to a particular spot, and the pot of gold. 
his opinion was that water could be obtained With such tales poor deluded Lewis was 
by digging twenty-five feet. Then taking|/amused until he found his pockets empty ; 
the rod in my own hands, and pretending I} but still believed all true as Holy Writ, 
had the power of using it, but at the samej|jand took great pleasure in rehearsing his 
time knowing it to be a sheer hoax, | traveled || golden adventure of an evening after a hard 
off about a hundred yards, and relaxing my iday’s work with his broad axe for my father ; 
grasp, let the rod turn down. Here, said I,|\for he was obliged to take up his trade of 
you will find water by digging fifteen feet. || carpenter, after having fooled away his farm. 
Returning that way some months atter, I) W. L. Horvron. 
found the proprietor, having more faith in|| Harford county, Md., June 2th, 1839. 
my skill than in that of Dr. Cole, had sunk a a , ' 
well on the spot pointed out by me, and found 
water at the depth of about twelve feet. 

Now let us return to the poor dupe Lewis. 
After selling his farm and getting the mo- 
ney, he traveled over the country, support- 











Agricultural Chemistry. 
The many very important facts and hints 
contained in Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricul- 
, ~~ tural Chemistry, and the cogent arguments 
ing the sharper who carried his rod, in search 


of buried treasure. Sometimes it drew for||O" Try interesting subjects with which r 
water, sometimes for lead, and at last for abounds, renders it very important that it 
gold. Well, hands were employed to dig,|| should be introduced to the farmers of this 


but they soon came to a hard rock; the rod|\ country; but the expense and difficulty of 
still pointed to the gold as lying underneath i DORE é 
the rock; then they must get men to blast disseminating it amongst our farmers, has in- 
‘ , . 


and blow it to pieces; the hidden treasure | duced me to go over it, and cull from it va- 


would ten times cover all expenses. The =e interesting matters that admitted of 


rock was penetrated and rent asuader. The . :; os 
| sepurat thor njur h : 
hills reverberated with thunder-like blasts 8 puration, without injury to the sense; 


of gunpowder, and poor deluded Lewis was]| these | have copied out and forwarded for pub- 
just on the point of seizing the iron pot of || lication in the Farmers’ Cabinet, hoping they 
gold, placed there before the flood, when the may be useful to your numerous readers. 
guardian genii of the place caused it to dis- aa 
appear from the astonished sight of the work- ee 
men. What was now to be done? The|| No manure can be taken up by the roots 
sharper, never ata loss for stratagems while || of plants, unless water is present; and water 
the money of Lewis lasted, said a man lived||or its elements exist in all the products of 
about forty miles off, who had found, in Non aesrroner The germination of seeds does 
ploughing an old field, once a battle ground, || not take place without the presence of air or 
a curious glass, which had the power of lay- |, oxygen gas. 

ing the evil genii of the golden treasure. 
Away posted our hero of golden dreams for 
this wonderful glass, but it was found on 
using it that its influence extended only to a 
certain depth in the earth, and the pot of 
gold was just two feet six inches below its 
power. ‘The owner and operator of the glass 
gave a history of the manner in which it was 
prepared, and endowed with its power over 
the evil genii. The Indians, who inhabited this 
country before Europeans, had so far power | 
over these genii that once ina hundred years|| All manures from organized substances 
they could kill one with an arrow dipped ina | contain the principles of vegetable matter, 
certain stream, covered with an oily sub-||which, during putrefaction, are rendered 
stance which flowed into the Pacific ocean. )| either soluble in water or aeriform—and in 
When one was killed, a glass must be laid||these states, they are capable of being as- 
over his face as he lay in his grave, and}|similated to the vegetable organs. No one 
there lay one hundred years. After that|| principle affords the pabulum of vegetable 
time the glass would possess power over the|| life; it is neither charcoal nor hydrogen, nor 
genii of that place as deep in the earth as it|| azote, nor oxygen alone; but all of them to- 
had lain for that period. The golden pot lay || gether, in various states and various com- 
just two feet six inches lower than the glass! binations, 


For the Farmers Cabinet. 





| Plants are found by analysis 8 consist 
principally of charcoal and aeriforn! matter. 
They give out by distillation volatile com- 
pounds, the elements of which are pure air, 
ji inflammable air, coally matter, and azote, or 
ithe elastic substance which forms a part of 
ithe atmosphere, and which is incapable of 
supporting combustion. These elements they 
gain either by their leaves from the air, or by 
their roots from the soil. 
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Plants require only a certain quantity of | to at least may be considered as nutritive 

manure; an excess may be detrimental, and | matter. 

cannot be useful. | Mr. Knight says that he has found the bes, 
Slacked lime was used by the Romans for || Potatoes heavier than the inferior varieties, 


manuring the soil in which fruit trees grew.|| Fruits, in the organization of their sof 
This we are informed of by Pliny. parts, approach to the nature of bulbs, They 


Nothing is more wanting in agriculture | ne een eo if, Bowritiaoent 
than experiments in which all the circum-||)°" c ae aa ore eee em 
stances are minutely and scientifically de-|| 9, yee et abe aoe eee Yi 
tailed. ‘This art will advance with rapidity | Une 1 many of them olten combined with 
in proportion as it becomes exact in its his ocs ee ti cil 
methods. | If a solution of lime in water be exposed to 

Mp \the air, a pellicle will speedily form upon 

Discoveries made in the cultivation of the} jt, and a solid matter will gradually fall to 
earth, are not merely for the time and coun-/ the bottom of the water, and in a certain 
try in which they are developed, but they|\time the water will become tasteless; this is 
may be considered as extending to future|! owing to the combination of the lime, which 
ages, and as ultimately tending to benefit the) was ‘dissolved in the water, with carbonic 


whole human race; as affording subsistence || a¢id gas which existed in the atmosphere. 
for generations yet to come; as multiplying || 


life, and not only multiplying life, but like-|| The principal consumption of the carbonic 
wise providing for its enjoyment. acid in the atmosphere, seems to be in af: 

fording nourishment to plants; and some of 
Plants, being possessed of no locomotive} them “appear to be supplied with carbon 
powers, can grow only in places where they! chiefly from this source. Carbonic acid ces 
are supplied with food ; and the soil is neces-)|ig formed during fermentation, combustion, 
sary to their existence, both as affording them || nutrefaction, respiration, and a number of 
nourishment and enabling them to fix them- || operations taking place upon the surface of 
selves in such a manner as to obey those me-|/the earth; and there is no other process 


chanical Jaws by which their radicles are! known in nature by which it can be destroyed 
kept below the surface, and their leaves ex-) but by vegetation. ; 


posed to the free atmosphere. | Jt is evident, that in all cases of tillage the 
Herbs, in general, furnish four or five|)seeds should be sown so as to be fully ex- 
times, and shrubs two or three times, as much | posed to the influence of the air. And one 
potashes as trees. ‘The leaves produce more || cause of the unproductiveness of cold clayey 
than the branches, and the branches more) adhesive soils is, that the seed is coated with 
than the trunk. Vegetables burnt ina green 


| .natter impermeable to air. 
state produce more ashes than in a dry state.!| In sandy soils the earth is always sufi 


The following table contains a statement of '| ciently penetrable by the atmosphere ; but in 

the quantity of potashes afforded by some | clayey soils there can scarcely be too great 

common jrees and plants. a mechanical division of the parts in the pro 

10,000 parts of oak furnishes 15 parts of potash. | cess of tillage. Any seed not fully supplied 
.  - ho i" on ae with air, always produces a weak and dis 

vine “ 55 ‘eased plant. 

Culetle 54 | The great object in the application of ma- 


fern 62 ‘nure should be to make it afford as much 
cow thistle 196 


sandiaanina =i soluble matter as possible to the roots of the 
vetches 75 « ‘plant; and that ina s/ow and gradual man- 
— = ner, so that it may be entire/y consumed in 
fumitory “ 760 . : ; - : 

: , __ | forming its sap and organized parts. 

he earths found in plants are four; silica || 4) green succulent plants contain s¢- 
or the earth of flints, ulumina, or pure clay, 


7 . ccharine mucilaginous matter, with woody 
lime, and magnesia, They are procured by fibre, and readily ferment. They cannot, 


ee eed " che at neieeieatoes ae || therefore, if intended for manure, be used too 
ee S Substance anc’ soon after their death. 


silica, are much more common in the vege-|| ae lee, 
table kingdom than magnesia, and magnesia|| , !t is usual to carry straw t yg mil 
more common than alumina. proyed for no other purpose, to the dungi'. 
to ferment and decompose ; but it is worth 

Potatoes in general afford from one-fifth to) experiment, whether it may not be more eco 
one-seventh of their weight of dry starch. ! nomically applied when chopped small by 4 
One-fourth part of the weight of the pota-| proper machine, and keptdry till it is ploughed 


a4 
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9 for the use ofa crop. In this case, though ing interposed between particles of the pu- 
;t would decompose much more slowly, and)|trescent matter, in some degree destroys 
produce less effect at first, yet its influence | their attraction of aggragation, thereby pre- 
would be much more lasting. jSenting the unprotected particles to the 
| more direct influence of oxygen, the great 


; oni memeesiill So Gt agent in promoting putretaction. An excess, 
! "ste? aTallo ° . 
pal, reqaire NO eee eee eee ie et however, of calcium, would prove an anti 


‘ : > “4)} TT 1e z } >i/ . “_* 

them for the yrs ae on o a septic and prevent decomposition by an accu- 
farmer is to Dien m with te earthy || mulation of the particles of insoluble carbonate 
constituents in a proper state of division, and 


tee ‘dd * of calcium, a protection would be formed pre- 
to prevent their too rapid decomposition. | venting the access of oxygen to the putres- 


By covering dead animals with five or six | cent matter and preventing decomposition 
times their bulk of soil, mixed with one part|| similar to the effect produced by white wash- 
of lime, and suffering them to remain for al ing. Calcium may also produce a considera- 
few months, their decomposition would im-|| le mechanical effect in changing the texture 
pregnate the soil with soluble matters, so as || of soils, rendering them more or less retentive 
to render it an excellent manure, and by! of moisture, the particles becoming carbo- 
mixing a little fresh quick lime with it at the || "ates and interposing between the particles 
time of its removal, the disagreeable effluvia||f silex and alumine; inthe first case lessen- 
would be in a great measure destroyed ; and||ing the distance, and in the other increasing 
it might be applied in the same way as any || !t—the effect produced is necessarily the re- 
other manure to crops. sult. No chemical union taking place, the 


‘ '| particles of carbonate remaining distinct and 
The refuse of the different manufactures || separate bodies possessing the power of ab- 


of skin and /eather form very useful ma-| sorbing carbonic acid until they become su- 
nures + such as the shavings of the currier,) per carbonate. Thus, after having served to 
furrier’s chippings, and the offals of the tan- qualify the texture of the soil and treasured 
yard and of the glue-maker. The gelatine 


Manures from animal substances, in gene- 


— ea, Fee jjup a quantity of the food of plants, they be- 
contained in every kind of skin is in a state! come soluble in water, and in common with 
fitted for its gradual solution or decomposi-|| the other essentials of their necessary food to 
tion; and when buried in the soil, it lasts for!) he taken up by the absorbing roots and con- 
a considerable time, and constantly affords a/| ducted into the general circulation, where 
supply of nutritive matter to the plants in its 
neighborhood. 


ithey are appropriated to their respective uses 
by the operation of the laws that govern ve- 
getable organization. 

The diversity of opinion prevailing respect- 
: ing the quantity of calcium that may judi- 
Essays on Agriculture.---No. VE.) \cjously be used per acre, and the best mode 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


‘of application renders it a subject meriting 
As the object of the use of calcium in ag-||consideration. Not presuming to direct or 
riculture is that of obtaining an increase in|| prescribe rules for the government of others, 
quantity and perfection of vegetation, which! | it is however, suggested, that thirty to thirty- 
the resuit of long practical experience and| five bushels may probably be found sufficient 
extensive use seems to justify—the impor-| fora single application. ‘That quantity would 
tant question naturally presents itself—how || doubtless be sufficient to receive and retain 
does it operate to produce that effect. If this) all the carbonic acid that could be presented 
was better understood, it would reflect much || from every source during the usual period of 
light on the subject of the most judicious use| rotation of crops. It is believed to be desira- 
as to quantity and mode of application. It)| ble to retain it as much on or near the surface 
has been suggested that it is probably in it-||as possible, thereby promoting its facility in 
self one of the essentials of the food of plants, combining with carbonic acid presented by 
and that by its union with carbon and other|| the atmosphere, and also that produced by the 
important material of vegetation they are in|| decomposition of the putrescent matter in the 
a state of preparation to be received as nour-}|earth, which could not be so extensively ef- 
ishment. These views of the subject will be | fected if buried deeper than the putrescent 
particularly noticed in the consideration of || matter, the carbonic acid by its elasticity and 
the food and growth of plants. It is also | consequent ascension would escape the action 
probable that it may act as a septic and pro- |of the calcium and be lost. Another import- 
mote putrefaction. ‘The hydrate in a state of |jant reason in favor of the surface 1s, that 
solution, being absorbed by the putrescent|| when it arrives at the state of soluble super 
matter and consequent exposure to the in-|| carbonate, it is more directly exposed to the 
fluence of carbonic acid, it necessarily becomes'|| influence of moisture, and in closer connec- 
Concrete particles of carbonate, which be-||tion with the absorbent roots of vegetables. 
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THE MOLE TRAP. 


+ 
yp 


As there is nothing among the small trou- . 
bles of life more provoking than to have one’s . Vegetable Silk. 
garden reduced from the freshness of spring we ne of the on anaes | 
and promised luxury of teeming vegetables|| Six,—Can any of your readers give us in. 
all summer long, “to the sere ond yellow ‘formation respecting the vegetable silk which 
leaf” in a few days, by these little enemies to . at pune - aware ~— : It - 
the gardener’s hope ; who dig and delve and || first imported by Mons. Pary, and is said to 
= oe eons pate a _ se _— a ine nc sip ail, 
ans, and potatoes, and corn, and tulips, and | being L S.— 
hyacinths, and whatever else happens to have ‘It is gathered in lengths from ten to fifteen 
Se ee oan ee eed ete Sea 
yasty sketch of a trap [ have used five or six} Sustain 4 g * Now, in ail 
years, which if properly set never misses its || probability anes are aa in this 
victim. It can be made for about fifty cents. || country, and the shoots be much longer in 
A Aa are two oak boards, the upper one 2, ;/ our soil and climate—then the people might 
and the lower 24 feet long, 6 inches wide||“ grow silk” indeed. I. D. 
and 1 inch thick: in Aa is cut a mortise C 4}| Philadelphia, July 29th, 1939. 
inches long, 1} inches wide, and the two pieces amen 
B B taken out of the sides, each 14 inch deep: Fruit Trees. 
D D are six iron teeth seven or eight inches|} (The new method of raising fruit trees by 
long, well sharpened and passed through A,!| planting the scions, is a great desideratum in 
three-quarters of an inch asunder, so as to||the art of raising good fruit. {t has many 
strike down into the ground close to the sides or ps grafting, ee it 1s more 
B B. || expeditious, aud requires no stake nor tree.— 
E is the treadle, made of good oak, 1 inch They may be planted where they are required 
wide—drop into the mortice C and fasten by || to stand, and the labor of one day will be 
a wire staple, passed though the hole at F, | sufficient to plant enough for a large orchard 
and fasten by clenching underside at F in the || after the scions are obtained. The method 
bottom board A, so as to play freely an inch||of preparing the plant is as follows: Take 
under the bottom. At G isa butt hinge fast- | the scions as for grafting, and at any time 
ening the two boards together. In setting the || after the first of February and until the buds 
trapuse the common figure 4 sticks, except the || begin to grow considerably, and put each end 
upright must be made of a piece of board and || of the shoot in melted pitch, wax, or tallow, 
have a mortice cut to stride the treadle E as sand bury it in the ground, the buds uppermost, 
it — on m_ ~ of ao oo _— the Serge - rs a 7 Thor acy asa 
run solid, where the treadies end touches it, a e dep ; 3. e 
with your heel, and put a weight on the top | informed that trees obtained in this way, wil! 
of the trap. Yours respectfully, ‘bear in three or four years from the time of 
Manvon S. Kirxsrive. | planting. We have no doubt of the practi- 
Morrisville, 6th mo. 17th, 1839. cability of this method of raising fruit. A 
a | gentleman in this vicinity the last season, 


——— a eee 


Hens will, it is said, be sure to furnish an! planted about twenty scions of different kinds 
extra quantity of eggs, if you deal to ae of pears, which appear to flourish. The com- 


about a gill of oats per day. position which he used was shoemakers’ was. 
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small door is made in the back end of each. 
They are supported at the end opposite the 
furnace by a brick wall, F. 

At the distance of two feet from the fur- 
nace, a brick wall is constructed around the 
whole. It is carried up four inches above the 
upper drum, and is then extended across, sup- 
ported by bars of iron. Outside of this, and 
leaving at the sides and top a hollow space 
of two inches, a wall is built similar to the 
former. 


“In peace prepare for war,’ is a maxim as| 
important as it is familiar to our readers. 
Our present version of it is, in summer pre- 
pare for winter. This is our reason for offer- 
ing at this time the following article from the 
Genesee Farmer on warming rooms by heat- 
ed air. The subject is one of importance. 

















| 
EXPLANATIONS. | 
A Ash-pit; B Furnace; C Flue; D) jt will be observed by reference to the fig- 
Drums; E Smoke-pipe. ure, that the inner wall in front is carried 
In the figure the ash-pit is supposed to be || over the furnace, and a space is necessarily 
eight inches in height, with a door in front, || left in the outer one opposite the door. On 
in which is an aperture for the admission of ||one side of the furnace four or five holes, 
air. four inches square, are left through both 
The furnace above it is constructed of cast|| walls near the bottom. The air passing 
iron plates. It is three feet in length, eighteen | through these becomes strongly heated in its 
inches in height, and of the same width. A || ascent, by the drums, wall, &c., and is con- 
grating upholds the wood. || ducted by pipes of tin from eight to twelve 
The flue C is eight inches in diameter, and || inches in diameter, set as nearly upright as 
two inches in height. | possible, to the rooms above. Grates of brass 
The drums D are three feet in length, || or iron on a level with the floor regulate the 
eighteen inches in width, and four inches|| quantity of air admitted, and consequently 
high. They are connected by flues at their || the heat of the room. The furnace should be 
alternate ends, similar toC. Their number | set in a room in the ceilar entirely devoted 
may be profitably increased, if the height of || to the purpose, and the window left open; but 
the room will allow. The two upper ones || if this cannot be done, an air trunk one foot 
are of sheet iron. | | square must be constructed, leading from 
The smoke pipe E may be carried where || without the building through the outer wall 
most convenient. On account of the rapid || of the furnace; for few things are more in- 
accumulation of soot, however, the shorter the jurious than the breathing an atmosphere 
distance, the better. loaded with the products of the fermentation 
For the purpose of cleaning the drums, a‘! of vegetables which are kept in the cellar. 
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In the end wall, opposite the front a double || 
“Sd eae + s |The Silk Busi I 
sheet iron door is placed, sufficiently large toll = Taande, does Agents—oaq 
as a to go in for the purpose of || To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabivet. 
cleaning the drums, &c. | Sim,—I know not whether it i 
ea iS permitted 
in eee a eee will ss * the female apie | your readers to ad. 
A furnace constructed similar to the one ||i¢ be <F iadempaable with ys ae 
described has been used during the past win-||desire to say a weed or two in defene ma 
ter by James C. Hathaway, of this town. It | righs d Ae ] ence of our 
has warmed four rooms and a hall on the i od i oe ee tied oo whose labo- 
, |; rious essa 
ground floor, and the bed-rooms above, in thelltn ies dallee a 7 oe = pat “ 
most thorough and delightful manner. No)! partners—as in the toils incidental to the 


inconvenience whatever has arisen from its!|! professj ‘ 

use, but at least two-thirds the amount of Seale ol amie aoe 
time previously used in the care of those | wifery. All, however, that I require is that 
rooms is saved. Every housekeeper will || we be considered by our husbands as helpmates 
readily understand this when she reflects that || deserving their regard and kind attentions— 

the words fire-place, shovel and tongs, and-/|/but to the point. : 
irons, wood, hearth rug, &c. have become ob- | You must know, that my husband has been 
solete; that the fire-board is nailed up as in || engaged in the cultivation of the morus mul. 
summer, and a truly suinmer feeling per-||ticaulis, with the real intention of “growing 
vades every part of the house, by night and |/si]k,” and more, of manufacturing it from the 
by day. ‘cocoon! thus proving that he is the one in « 
It will be unnecessary at present to refer thousand who has ever thought seriously of 
to the advantages which the “ hot airsystem” ||doing, what all pretend to have in serious 
promises, 1 contemplation. Now, I should never have 
I have heard no objections made to the use |/thought of interfering with these pursuits, 
of the furnace which could not be readily || had it not been for a conversation which passed 
answered. ‘The principal ones are— yesterday at our table, by which it appears 
1. On the score of health. A little ex-||that we are to be considered the chief work. 
amination will convince any one that it is | ers in the business, the real silk worms! for 
preferable on this account to any other me-|| just at the point when their labor ends, and a 
thod, inasmuch as the most perfect system of || short Jabor, or rather pleasure it has been to 
ventilation is established. _ them, ours is to commence, and be carried 
2. “On account of warming feet.” ANn|/through the thread of our existence. Our 
eccentric friend of mine says, “I think when | guest at table was from Philadelphia, and 
I go into thy house on a cold day, that I must || commenced by inquiring, “ Well, how comes 
flee to the kitchen fire, but I try to be quiet|!on themorus? Ah! the making of silk must 
a few minutes, and behold, the trouble is||in the end prove the making of this great 
over. '|country; so admirably calculated for the em- 
3. “ A fire is so cheerful, so pleasant to look | ployment of our redundant popnlation ; afford- 
at.” If the objector would look at a book, |ing a profitable investment of capital to any 
his uneasiness would leave him; besides the | extent ; enormous profits to all those engaged 
feeling of drowsiness occasioned by a fire is||in the various departments connected with it, 
hardly perceived. . '\from the growing of the trees, to the weaving 
It may, perhaps, be a sufficient answer to/||silk dresses for our fair ones, and embroidery 
all objections, that the “ hot air” is gaining! for our drawing rooms; and to none more than 
ground with all who have any knowledge of |/to the wives and daughters of our farmers; 
it, and that several will probably be construct- thus affording our women and their children, 
ed the ensuing summer. | profitable and elegant employment at odd 
Wa. R. Satrrn. times!” At this T looked up, and beheld a 
|, youth about seventeen, “all red and white, 
ee ae aa ‘like a pork griskin,” as the song says; with 
Cappace Pianrs.—Wood ashes placed |hair “a la turcq,” and scented to the nose— 
about cabbage plants will much improve | just escaped from that band-box of fashion, 2 
their condition. Frequent hoeing will serve | dry goods’ store in Market street! My choler 
to keep the ground moist, and will help their rose, the fire kindled, and I at length spake 
growth. | with my tongue—but do not suppose that | 
on said more than a prudent woman should; 
The dryest ground in the garden is in the || there was no need of that, for the little cree- 
thickest growth of weeds. These suck up)|ture diminished to the size of a chrysalis, and 

the moisture and give it to the winds.—Bos- || could have rolled him into a cocoon ! 
ton Cultivator. merely said, “ That is kind of you, Mr. ——> 


Farmington, 3d mo. 2, 1837. 
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- Gnd employment for your women at 











t ; | 
‘ye industrious Wives of farmers never have 


any odd times, and [am sure the indolent are | 
not those who will take it up as an employ-| 
ment at odd times. Besides, [am much mis- | 
taxen if any good can come of an employment | 
which requires the incessant and all-enduring | 
satience of a whole life, proverbial for wearing 

aut the energies of both body and mind, if it 

is to be taken up only at odd times! Yousa 

it is particularly adapted to the family of a) 
farmer occupying a few acres of land! Now 

in the name of common sense, and in the 

name of every industrious female in the coun- 

try, what is meant by this! in a country too 

which is spreading far and wide her ieee 
entreating those industrious families, who are | 
willing to take up so unhealthy and debasing 

an employment at odd times, tocome west, and | 
cultivate the land and walk upright inthe glory 

of nature! No, no, Mr. , before I sub- 

mit to fill up my odd times in this way, [ will 

carry my husband where he may be able by 

his industry to enable me and my children to 
employ our odd times in a far more agreeable 

way, in the improvement of our minds and 

bodies, leaving the silk business to those coun- 

tries whose wretched inhabitants (notoriously 

deformed in body and imbecile in mind, fit 

subjects for a tyrannical and monarchial go- 

vernment) are compelled to toil for fifteen 

hours for about half as many cents; and with 

all this misery and starvation, you see they 

cannot afford to sell the articles, which they 

fabricate at such a sacrifice of body and mind, 

for less than the price which they command 

inthe market at the present time. Youseem, 

too, to have alighted upon bad times, for you 

see the import duty on silk is taken off. I 

know that you all rely upon the enormous 

bounty which the states are giving for the 

production of these articles of doubtful good, 

but I can only say [ an mistaken if these en- 

couragements to speculation will remain in 

operation for six months longer ; and when the 

excitement has passed away, these states will 

view this piece of legislation as about the 

height of the morus folly.”’* 





* Our fair correspondent is justly indignant at the ar- 
rangement made for the filling up of her odd times; and 
she but expresses the sentiment of all high-minded and 
intelligent females throughout the country. The re- 
buke, though severe, was well merited; and none but 
the guilty will wince under its application. There is 
ho design, we are assured, to reflect in the least, upon 
the modest, discreet young men who officiate as clerks 
‘n this city; far from it. Many of them are persons 
of! untarnished reputation, sound judgment, and gen- 
tlemantly sonalllie, who treat all with whom they 
have mtercourse with common civility at least.— 

hese constitute the intelligent class, and will ever 
command respect and esteem. There is another class, 
aairably deseribed by Mrs. J. We presume its num- 
bers are not numerous, At any rate, after the well 
merited casiigation given above, we think they must 
secume. We hope Mra. J. will become a regular cor- 


and Reaping 


odd | 
omes—the oddest thing [ ever heard of—for | which he scarcely waited to do, I learnt that he 
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After the young man had taken his leave, 


was a stripling fromm one of the wholesale dry 
goods’ stores in Market street, endeavoring to 
form “A Joint Stock Trading Morus MuRi- 
caulis Company, with a capital of about five 
hundred thousand dollars,” the directors of 
which were to have the privilege of buying 
and selling their stock, of both kinds I pre- 
sume, at whatever prices they might deem 
most advantageous to the good of the company. 
The president and other officers had all been 
chosen, to whom liberal salaries had been ap- 
propriated, and this young worthy, so anxious 
to find employment for his women at odd 
times, is to figure as treasurer! 


Janet JENKINSON. 
Bucks Co., July 4th, 1839, 


Hussey’s Mowing and Reaping Machine. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of 
farmers—large grain growers—and there are 
thousands in Pennsylvania and the adjoining 
states—to the great advantages of this ma- 
chine. It is probably the best of the kind in 
the United States; and we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it vastly superior to any simi- 
lar article. It has been tried repeatedly, and 
in no instance has it failed ; and it invariably 
exceeded the expectation of those who were 
called togethey to witness its operations. The 
machine is described at page 198 of the sec- 
ond volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet. A wood 
cut is also given, which, with the account of 
the inventor, will enable almost any person to 
form a pretty accurate idea of its mode of opera- 
tion. The Philadelphia Agricultural Society 
appointed a committee some time in the latter 
part of the summer of 1838, to superintend 
the operations of the machine. ‘The report, 
which is of the most gratifying character, 
may be found in the third volume of the Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet, page 282. The committee say 
that it operates well when the grain is so 
much fallen or lodged as to be entirely beyond 
the reach of the cradle—lays it in heaps ready 
for binding—not a stalk is left standing, while 
the stubble is all of an uniform height—about 
seven inches. They further say “ the loss by 
this mode of harvesting is greatly reduced,” 
thet the performance was at the rate of ten to 








respondent. There are many subjects on which she 
might employ her pen, and fill up her odd times to the 
advantage of her fair country women. 
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twelve acres per day, but may be increased of wheat, Mr. Hussey had been invited ,, 
to double that amount—but this in a field) exhibit his machine before the “Society of 


: . | St. George’s and Appoquinimink for 1), 
badly lodged—the grain dead ripe, having Promotion of Agriculture,” and theta: 
stood two weeks longer than necessary, and was named as the day; and true to his a; 


yet say the committee, “scarcely a grain | pointment, Mr. Hussey and his patent reaper 
could be found shattered out.” | made their appearance. _ Hundreds of farm. 
; ieee ob . | ers were assembled to witness it, and many 
The advantages of this improved machine | were the doubts, surmises, and criticism 
to the grain grower, are too apparent to re-|/ upon the machine, as it was viewed over and 
quire any notice at our hands. The price,||OVeF, as It lay in readiness for trial. Some 
one hundred and fifty dollars, no doubt deters | me after Mr. Hussey's arrival, the society 
. we : || was called to order, and the Declaration oj 

many from purchasing it. Butits value is to Independence was read, while the greatest 
be taken into the account. Said agentleman||order and attention prevailed; after which 
to us the other day, I lost at least one hundred the society adjourned to the dinner-table and 
partook of an excellent dinner, prepared for 

| | the occasion. These interesting prelimina. 
while engaged in harvesting. I had about | ries being despatched, and al! things being in 
twenty acres of the finest wheat I ever raised, || order, the two strangers (Mr. Hussey and 
‘his machine) were duly introduced to a field 
of standing grain, ripe and ready for the sic. 
_kle, and in the twinkling of an eye the ma. 
to the work, my grain would have been out||chine was off, clipping and cutting, and say. 
of the reach of danger. Every man who) !ng the grain in beautiful style. A cleaner 


| ‘'and more even stubble could not be produced, 
cultivates grain crops on the large scale, |All doabts vanished in the minds of the spec. 
should furnish himself with one; and in neigh- || tators. Every head of wheat was saved, and 


borhoods where the farms are smal!,a number||the machine was drawn with apparent ease 


of farmers might easily join together and pur-|| PY two horses, and cutting at the rate of 

7 ss ail ‘from twelve to fifteen acres in aday. The 
chase one jointly; or an individual might pro-|| machine was forthwith purchased by the so 
cure one and mow and reap for the farmers ‘ciety, and reserved for future trial, which has 
of the neighborhood at a stipulated price per||Since confirmed them in the good opinion 
cinwe ‘they had of its capabilities. All who have 
, : witnessed it express themselves satisfied, and 
[t affords us much satisfaction to say that|/many are intending to provide themselves 


Mr. Hussey is in a fair way of being compen-|| with machines for the next harvest. Thus, 
sated for many years of anxious toil, and la- through the influence and exertions of the 


ah , agricultural society, we may expect next 
bor and solicitude. His machine answers the | year to see this valuable labor saving and 


purposes of its invention. It is not only spo-|| grain saving machine fairly introduced among 
ken of in the highest terms by farmers in|}our farmers. [t is a difficult matter to de- 


) ‘tg Scribe the machine so as to convey & proper 
Maryland and Delaware, who have tested its idea of ite structure: I hope, however, thet 


merits; but they are coming into general use|| any will be induced to see for themselves, 
among the farmers of those states—and most||and they may rely upon having all reasonable 


cheerfully do we commend them to the atten- || expectations realized. ; 

tion of our Pennsylvania farmers.* We ask Yours, &c., nN. 
y _ {| Middleton, Del., July 15, 1839. 

the attention of the reader to the following 


communication. 


dollars for the want of a similar machine— 


beaten down by a violent storm of rain and 
hail. Had one of these machines been put 


We ask the attention of our friends to the 
suggestion of our correspondent D. A. in the 
New Reaping MachineGreat Saving: || f,|iowing communication. These sugge> 

On the 4th of July the farmers of this|/tions are as well timed as judicious. At 


neighborhood enjoyed the pleasure of seeing seule 
the Reaping Machine, invented by Mr. 0.) Kony eng have. Leon. mines ens - on 
Hussey, of Baltimore, operate upon a field || tural Ware-House and Seed Store, -No. ° 


For the Farmers* Cabinet. 


W ad oie Mr. H sa enaainetatie - | North Second street, a few doors above Arch 
> "e won suggest to ir. ussey 1 propriety oO j : : , fey 
depositing somewhere in this city a machine or model j street, Philadelphia, to receive for exhibition 


or the e inat f ‘rs, thousands of whom /| ‘ 
anew city very year. eae se ©™ || SPECIMENS OF CROPS OF ALL kINDs. And i 
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would afford us no little pleasure to commu- 
nicate through the columns of the Cabinet 
whatever might be remarkable or interesting 
regarding their birth-place, parentage, and 
education. To this end we invite the com- 
munications of farmers and all others inter- 
ested. 

There are now many new and improved 
implements of Agriculture and Horticulture 
st the Ware-House, and many additions are 
being made. They are open for inspection 
at any hour of the day, and the proprietors 
will, with the utmost cheerfulness, give such 
explanation and attention as may be necessa- 
ry. Asa visit to the establishment will cost 
nothing, farmers and others interested in the 
promotion of agricultural science, are re- 
quested to call and examine the new and im- 
proved implements for themselves, bearing in 
mind, however, that the concern is still in its 
infancy. 


ter. The stall for the lambs should be clean, 
dry and warm, and kept well littered with 
straw ; three or four lambs in each will be 
sufficient, and these should be selected accord- 
ing to age, size and strength. Each stall 
should be furnished with a manger in which 
dry food is to be fed to them when they are 
of an age to eat it, and a chalk stone should 
be placed in each stall ; by licking it, disorders 
arising from acidity of the stomach are pre- 
vented, and the lambs will thus be found to 
thrive and fatten in a very short time. The 
ewes should be plentifully supplied with roots 
at this time, but if their teeth be good, there 
will be no need of cutting them. OD. A. 
July 29, 1839. 


The preceding communication of D. A., 
brought to our mind a similar one received 
more than a year since, from our friend James 
Pepper. It was not published at that time, 
for the simple reason that we had not sufli- 
cient room for carrying out the purposes of 
so laudable an enterprise. We have now, as 
has been before observed, at the agricultural 
rooms, and additions are being almost daily 
made to the number, many new and improved 
implements. It will be perceived that Mr. 
PEDDER’S proposition embraces a wide scope ; 
and most cheerfully will we assist in carry- 
ing out so noble a plan by receiving all such 
articles as come within its legitimate range, 
as the public spirited farmers of the country 
may see fit to deposit with us. Mr. P.’s 
proposition is not all theory—he acts as well 
as advises, and already we have received from 
him several very interesting contributions: 
among them his beet rasp, models of drills, 
&c. We hope that the farmers will bestir 
themselves in this business—if each one would 
but perform his part, in a short time Philadel- 
phia might boast of an Agricultural Museum, 
The materials are abundant. 

While on this subject it may not be amiss 
to invite the inventors and manufacturers 
of new or improved implements—and also 
such as have received and maintained public 
confidence, to deposit specimens for examina- 
tion. It is one of the best methods of making 
them generally known. But each specimen 
should be accompanied by a fuil, plain, and 
accurate account of the machine. 

The following is Mr. Pepprer’s communi- 


Sugar Beets——To Farmers——Feeding of 
WeSe 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Smr,—Having taken a deep interest in ev- 
ery thing relating to the culture and manage- 
ment of the sugar beet, from the time of its 
first introduction into this country by the Beet 
Sugar Society of Philadelphia, § feel very 
anxious of knowing what are the prospects 
of the crop in this, the finest season that ever 
shone forth from the heavens, for every spe- 
cies of vegetation, the morus multicaulis ex- 
cepted. Will therefore your friends, many 
of whom have had the prudence to cultivate 
largely the present season, inform us through 
the pages of the Cabinet, what has been the 
management pursued, and what the results; 
and will they, at the time of taking up their 
crops, deposit some of the roots at the Agri- 
cultural Ware-House, No 87 North Second 
st., [which is also the publication office of the 
Cabinet,] for the inspection of their friends 
and the public generally. Each sample of 
roots should be accompanied with a notice, 
stating the mode adopted in the cultivation, 
the yield of the crop per acre, and the plan 
pursued for winter preservation. 

And will they reserve a good portion for 
the purpose of feeding their ewes at early 
lambing, confining the lambs, after a few 
days old, to the house, and bringing the ewes 
to suckle them three times a day, according 
to the mode practised in those counties in 
England, which are famed for supplying the 
London markets with fat house lambs in win- 
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OR Lime—Culture 


cation. We hope he will excuse the long 
delay. It suits well at the present time. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,— Would it not be to the interest of 
your valuable work, if its friends were to make 
a depository at your office of remarkable spe- 
cimens of the various articles relating to the 
subjects to which it is devoted, either in the | 
way of memoranda, papers, books, drawings, | 
documents, maps, tools, implements of hus-| 
bandry and horticulture, and models of ma- 
chinery; field and garden crops, fruits, flow- 
ers, and weeds, both in their green and dried | 
state, for the inspection and examination of | 
those, and the number would not be few, who 
would resort thither for information and in-| 
struction. I am confident it would be the’ 


id 


1 


tensive and laborious business have not jh») 
much experience as to the most proper made, 
of burning lime, it would be a subject of dee 
concern to them and to the agricultural] in 
terest, if more was said, if convenient, aboo: 
the construction of lime kilns, the filling apg 
burning of them. People differ much o, 
these points, but experience will teach ther 
which is the safest and best modes of proce. 
ure, lL. 
June 15, 1539. 


| fOur Correspondent “I” is most respect. 
fully informed that we have the promise of 
one of our most esteemed and enlightened 
correspondents, a lime burner, as well as , 
practical farmer—of a communication on this 
subject, with suitable diagrams orcuts. The 


j 


means of introduction to many new subscrib-| use of lime in agriculture is of great import. 


ers, and add greatly to the popularity of your | ance; we know that by its application certain 
much approved periodical; and as example | 


is better than precept, | beg to accompany | 


this with two or three articles as a commence- | 
ment. I would respectfully suggest that each 
article should have attached toit a descriptive | 
notice; specimens of crops, where grown— 
tools, &c., where made, and by whom, and 
where in use; maps, books &c., where pub- 
lished, and how to be obtained if desired; and | 
if your friends enter warmly into the subject, 
I shall expect soon to see a large and interest- 
ing collection. I am, sir, respectfully, 
James Pepper. 
Philadelphia, June 21, 1838. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime. 


Mr. Eprror,—Believing as I do that the’ 
only proper mode to make a proficiency in 
agriculture or in any department of labor, is, | 
by a due regard to and proper use of the ex-. 
perience of others. I cannot but express my | 
earnest wish for the promotion and extension | 
of a paper which furnishes so admirable a’ 
convenience for the promotion of the agricul-| 
tural interest. This principle, ofa recurrence | 
to the experience of others, is of the highest 
importance in every thing pertaining to agri-| 


effects are produced, but how produced has 
not yet been determined. Inthe prosecution 
of our work the subject of lime will receive 
due attention. Gentlemen who have used it 
on their grounds, or made it a matter of in. 
vestivation are requested to communicate 
such facts or opinions in regard to it, as they 
may deem calculated to throw light on the 


subject. ] 


} 


Culture of the Broom Corn==Salem, N. J. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


_ Your letter of the 20th July was received 
on the following day, asking information re- 
specting the cultivation of broom corn, and 
the quantity raised-on my land per acre. In 
answer thereto, I say that my land isa loamy 
soil, and in good condition, producing gene- 
rally about sixty bushels of Indian corn pet 
acre—of wheat from twenty to thirty—and 
of barley from thirty to fifty. 

My usual method is to cart out all my me- 
nure from the barn-yare through the winter 
and early in the spring, so that the greater 
part thereof is upon the fields by the time the 


- — 


culture, and most especially so, in regard to, plough can be put into the land. The cu!t- 
the proper application and production of lime,| vation of the broom corn by Mr. Brown (the 
a subject which has been agitated of late years. || paper you say heretofore sent to you being 
On reviewing several of the late numbers of || lost, giving an account thereof) and by him 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, I have seen much has/ attended to until the brooms manufactured 
been said about lime, which is of untiring|| by him were sent to market, amounted, ac- 
interest to the farmers of the lime districts) cording to his estimate furnished me, to 
of our country, and has been expatiated upon | $96 50. While in conversation with him he 
ably by your contributors, stating its true | drew from his pocket a paper containing the 
chemical properties, and ite wondrous effects | following words:—“ Was raised on eight 
asamanure upon land. But as its applica- | acres of land, the property of Rosert ©. 
tion as a manure is of somewhat a recent|| Jonson, broom corn that made four hundred 
date, and many who have engaged in the ex-| dozen of brooms, that weighed one and & 
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oyarter pound each. Many of the stalks||The broom made from such may be easily 
measured sixteen feet six inches in length, || known by the color of the straw, which is 
and produced four hundred and thirty bushels | that of tea or sage; the fibre or straw is 
of seed. Isnak. E. Brown. much finer and of a softer feel than that of the 
{| would observe that [ commonly manure || broom made from the ripe corn—the color of 
my land at the rate of from thirty to forty || which is red, or inclining to red. 
loads per acre—such was the dressing the | Yours very respectfully, 
isnd got previous to the planting of the broom | Roger. G. Jounson. 
corn. The land being in high tilth, produced, | ieee eo ae 
‘om careful attention, a most luxuriant crop | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
of stalks ; I think they must have averaged | Important and Useful Remedy, 
fom fourteen to sixteen feet in height : cea . 
throughout the whole field. I have not been The readers of the Farmers’ Cabinet will 
‘nclined to encourage the rearing of the paige doubt be surprised at finding an article 
corn more than a sufficiency for family use. | within its pages so foreign to the usual direc- 
| consider the broom corn a much more ex-||“0n of your publication, Information, how- 
hausting crop to the soil than any other grain. saan in which every individual in society 
There appears to be an oleagineous quality |) ™*y have an interest, should not be with- 
veculiar to it, and somewhat analogous to} veld, but communicated to them through the 
fax seed, which in my judgment has a ten- medium most likely to be generally diffused 
dency to produce the impoverishment of the| and rendered permanent. If recorded in 
sil. The seed makes excellent food for hogs | medical books, it would rarely meet any other 
and cattle. than the physician’s eye—and publications in 
Its nutritious quality may easily be disco- the newspapers of the day endure but for a 
vered from the fine color and taste which it|| moment, when read they are cast off as use- 
imparts to butter from the cows which are |less, and their contents no more remembered. 
fed on ite The best way to use the grain is|| Ve often meet with distressing accounts of 
‘o grind it with a portion of oats—say about ithe fatal effects produced by taking corrosive 
onecthird of oats to two-thirds of the seed, || SUblimate into the stomach, where it acts as 
Indeed it is so hard and flinty that it should || virulent poison, inevitably producing death 
always be ground before feeding it to any||U!ess a prompt and efficient preventive is 
kind of stock. presented that will disarm it of its destructive 
Good broom corn seed weighs about fifty|| Properties. Fortunately, infallible preven- 
pounds to the bushel. Its value compared to|| tives are within the reach of every person, 
oats may be considered as about half as much || Which require neither medical skill or expe- 
again; so that should the market price of |\Tience for their administration. Corrosive 
oats be, say twenty-five cents per bushel, the sublimate is a compound of muriatic acid and 
broom corn seed would be worth thirty-seven ras The antidotes are carbonates of 
and a half cents. soda and potash. If to a solution of corrosive 
BROOMS. |sublimate a solution of carbonate of soda or 


1 think there isa difference of twenty-five, || potash be added, an immediate change is pro- 
if not thirty per cent. in the quality of brooms ||duced; the muriatic acid unites with the 
sent to market, from such as I general- 'soda or potash, forming a muriate of soda or 
ly use in my family. J always endeavor to |potash, while the carbonic acid unites with 
procure from the manufacturer, and for which || the mercury, forming a carbonate of mercury, 
i pay him an extra price, such as are made|/ 4 harmless substance which may be removed 
from the stalks before the seed ripens on ‘from the stomach by any carthartic medi- 
them. A broom made from such tops will|| cine. As the quantity of the carbonates ne- 
last much longer than one made from the||cessary to be given must depend on the 
ripe brush. But the peculiar excellency of || quantity of corrosive sublimate taken, and as 
the broom consists in its fibres being more | there might be difficulty in ascertaining the 
soft and elastic, and performing the act of || @™mounts, it would in all cases be advisable to 
brushing or sweeping, similar to the brush || Bive a sufficient quantity to insure a perfect 
made of bristles, without injuring the carpet || Neutralization, nor is there any danger to be 
if used prudently. After the broom shall |apprehended from a small excess. 
have been used in sweeping the parlor, and Rperagene 
the finer parts worn away, it will then be as|| Weatta.—Wealth in this country may 
good to sweep the other parts of the house, || be traced back to industry and frugality: the 
as the best new broom made from the ripe | paths which lead to it are open toall; and 
corn. Ladies who set so deservedly such a|| such is the joint operation of the law and the 
high value upon their beautiful Turkey and) customs of society, that the wheel of fortune 
Brussels carpets, should purchase none other || is in constant revolution, and the poor of one 


‘ian such as are made from the unripe brush. .| generation furnishes the rich of the next. 
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Cultivation of the Cauliflower. |many places he was the first white man th, 
To the Editor of the Parmers’ Cabinet. | had ever appeared. The course of his travels 
Sir—Having met with unprecedented | ™#y be seen traced on the maps of his time, 
success in bringing the Cauliflower to the||*%4 his book is extremely interesting aj 
highest state of perfection, by the same sim- |®™UsiNg. 
ple process of cultivation as the cabbage, and Western Shore, Md., 94th July, ae Canszr. 
with the hope of stimulating others to “ go 
and do likewise,” I am induced to lay before|| “In a conference I had one day with , 
you an extract from my garden dairy—||savage, the barbarian said, with a great dea! 
“ Purchased the seeds of Messrs. Lanpretu, || of sense, that ‘good air, good water, and con. 
& Co., sowed it broadcast, Sept. 19th, 1835, |tentment of mind could not indeed keep q 
in a bed of common garden mould; October || man’s life from coming to an end, but that at 
26th removed the plants into a cold frame of || least it must be owned that these advantages 
the same kind of mould; April 10th, 1839, |contribute, in a great measure, to make a 
transplanted them into the open garden;,|man run through the course of his life with. 
May 29th cut for the use of the family. jout being sensible of much disorder or incop- 
These noble plants stood in the open gar-||venience. ‘They make a jest of the impa. 
den undaunted, and with their neighbors, the || tience of us Europeans, who would be cured 
cabbages, patient/y endured the “ pitiless}as soon as sick; they allege that our fear 
pelting of the storm.” jof death, occasioned by the invasion of the 
My success is fully demonstrated by the |least fever, does so inflame and fortify the 
following statement of the circumference of || disease, that oftentimes we fall a sacrifice to 
six HEADS of the flowers wholly divested of || fear itself; whereas, if we looked upon our 


their leaves. illness as a trifle, as well as our death, and 
Circumference. Weight. kept our bed with patience and a good heart, 
No. } 3 feet 1 inch, 8 Ibs. || without offering violence to nature by cram- 
4 9 « a 1 a jming down drugs and medicines, the good 
4 26 « “ old Dame would not fail to comfort and re. 

: on az fresh us by degrees and in her own time.” 

} 2 5} . ainterunttentjnitesicininieenenaceeniasenesnertessibentintons 
The circumference of the largest flower as Americas 


it stood in the garden, and taken at the ex- Extract of a letter from an Emigrant to his friend in 


| 
; iP ; . England. 

tremity of its leaves, was thirteen feet seven ; 

and xy crt sete ” | “Every ship comes full of emigrants— 


I continued to cut abundance of fine flow- || thousands of Germans, who go about two or 
ers from May 29th to the middle of July. three thousand miles into the western woods; 
I beg leave particularly to direct your at-j|| YOU would be — 8 see the a toon 
tention to the remarks of the editor of the/|the western rail road, they are canal boats 
“United States Gazette,” now enclosed.* placed on wheels, and are driven along by 


| 
' 








I am, sir, ‘steam twenty miles an hour; and when they 
Respectfully yours, ‘reach the canal, they are hoisted off with 

Grecory Ler, || their loading of men and merchandise, and 

Frankford, near Philadelphia, swung at once into the canal, and from thence 
July 30, 1439. again on to the rail road, without the necessity 





eres : of disturbing a passenger or parcel! On 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. board of these passage boats the passengers 
Sir,—Having just recovered from an at-| cook their food, and proceed day and night, 
tack of chill and fever by the use of the Jn-|| scarcely knowing or feeling it, at a very 
dian Remedy, | beg to recommend it to your|| cheap rate. 
readers generally, and especially to those|| «Every one is busy—no complaining in out 
who, like myself, are careful how they sub-|| streets; plenty for every one to do, and no 
mit themselves to what is called a regular) mention whatever of politics, Abernethy 
course of medicine, which too often causes) used to say, ‘a man in perfect health ought 
an irregular course of nature for a long time || not to feél that he has a stomach,’—here 
after. then, all must be healthy in the body politic, 
[ found an account of this admirable, cheap || for no one fee/s that there is a government. 
and very pleasant, as well as effectual, reme- The churches are crowded, each one pays his 
dy in Baron La Hontan’s voyage to North | minister what he pleases, and they are well 
America, a very old and scarce book, contain- paid and well supported too—none are tole- 
ing his travels into the interior, where in| rated*—all have the right to think and act for 
—-~ ~ || themselves.” D. W. 
* The article referred to from the United States|| 22nd May, 1839. 


Gazette, was not enclosed when the communication |} —————____—_——_ , . 
was placed in our hands — Ed. || * Toleration is the height of intoleration.— Horne Tooke 
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SPIRIT OF THE AWRICULTURAL PRESS, 


BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


_— 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. | 


The GREAT BUSINESS of our country is 
scricuLture. 1. Because it feeds us, and 
finishes the materials for our clothing. 
9 Because it gives useful employment to} 
Gye-sixths of our population. 3. Because it: 
is the primary source of our individual and 
national wealth. 4.. Because it is the nurs- 
ing mother of our manufactures and com- 
merce; as neither would prosper or long ex-| 
ist without it, 5. Because it is essential to) 
national independence. From this view, 
(which is undoubtedly a correct one,) it will, 
be seen that agricudture is the great busi- 
ness of the American nation. That it is 
worthy the most liberal patronage of our) 
vovernments, state and national—that it ought 
to be enlightened by a better (and thorough) 
education of the agricultural class—that it 


ought to be encouraged and rewarded by|| 


public bounties or rewards—that it ought to 
be respected from its highly salutary influ- 
ence upon our republican institutions, and| 
upon the good order of society; and, finally, 
that it ought to be honored, at least accord- 
ing to its intrinsic merits, that it may be more 
followed, by men who have minds, as well as 
hands, to accelerate its improvement.—Cultt- 
valor. 


The use of Sulphur in preserving plants 
from insects, is recommended by Dr. Meas, 
in the Domestic Encyclopedia. The recom- 
mendation is endorsed by the editor of the 
Cultivator in his last number. 
that dusted upon grapes, in the grape-house, 
they have prevented mildew upon the fruit. 
“It is equally éfficacious in the open ground, 
til] the sulphur is washed or blown off. For 
many years, we have lost most of our early 


cabbages by a maggot which preyed upon the|| 


stem under ground. By mixing sulphur with 
the grout in which the roots of the plants are 


dipped before planting, the evil has been| jow as follows: the st 


wholly prevented; and if the plants are 


plunged deep in the grout, so as to coat the), 
base of the leaf stems, they are protected || 
If scattered upon the rows)! 


from the grub. 
of young cabbages and radishes, before or 
after they are up, it would probably be effi- 
cacious in protecting both the tops and bot- 
toms.” 


GREEN CORN STALES FOR FODDER. 


Where soiling, that is, feeding with cut | 


green food in summer, forms any part of farm 
economy, we doubt not that corn, sown broad- 





— 


cast for this purpose, may be made to form a 
very profitable crop, either as a main depend- 
ance, or as auxiliary to short or spare pasture. 
| It gives the greatest burthen of green food, and 
of as nutrient a quality as clover, though it 
can hardly be made to yield a cutting before 
August. It might well come in after clover, 
(as food for cows and pigs. Mr. Holt, of East 
Haddam, Ct. has made some experiments in 
‘raising corn in this way for soiling; and he 
has found that sixteen square rods of ground, 
‘sown with gourd seed corn, the 12th June, 
‘gave food and subsistence for a horse fifty 
\days, and thirty-three days for a cow. An 
acre would in this way, he thinks, feed thirty 
cows fora month. A small patch could not 
fail to be serviceable on any dairy farm, te 
‘supply the deficiency of pasture in August 
and Sepiember.—Id., 





HINT ON TRANSPLANTING. 


The common error in transplanting trees, 
'Is not making the holes, or pits, for their re- 
‘ception sufficiently broad and deep. The 
‘roots require a mellow soil to strike down 
and horizontally in; and if the earth under 
and around them is Jeft undisturbed and hard, 
they cannot extend themselves for food, or 
but very slowly; the plant consequently 
grows but slowly, if itsurvives. The follow- 
‘Ing experiment, made by M. Caavermeav, 

illustrates the importance of this hint. The 
hole should not be proportioned to the extent 
of the roots as they are, but to their extent 





He states||as they may be and should be. 


“ Four peach trees, resembling each other 
as to size and vigor of growth, as much as 
possible, were planted. No. 1ina hole three 
‘feet square; No. 2 in a hole two feet square ; 
and Nos. 3 and 4 in holes eighteen inches 
square. ‘The soiland exposition similar. No. 
l has every yeer given the most abundant 
crops, and the relative sizes of the trees are 
em of No. 1, eighteen 
feet high and eight inches in circumference ; 
that of No. 2, nine feet high and five anda 
half inches in circumference; No. 3, six feet 
high and three inches eight lines in circum- 
ference; and No. 4, five and a half feet high 
and three inches in circumference.” 


Showing a difference between No. 1 and 
\No. 4—between large holes and small holes 
_—of five inches in circumference, and twelve 
and a half feet in height. Apple, pear, and 
forest trees, generally having a larger spread 
of roots than the peach, require proportionally 
} larger holes. —J0. 
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32 Raising Wheat on Mountain Ground, §c. 
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ee 
Ralsing Wheat with Profit on Mountain || stead of the common method of chopping ir 
Ground. the month of June when the leaves are . 

A few years ago Col. Moses Learnep pur- || full growth, that the trees should be felled ; 
chased a considerable tract of land on Black || the preceding fall, winter or early 5 a 
Mountain in Piermont, at the distance of about || while the snow is not deep: from the longer 
five miles from Connecticut river: for this|/drying he obtains a more perfect burn, Tho 
land he paid onedollar the acre. In the year|! kinds of wheat he has hitherto used are th, 
1835, on twenty acres newly cleared by chop- || common bearded wheat and the bald or tea 
ping and burning, he raised 500 bushels of ||wheat. The present season he has growing 
5 
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wheat, averaging twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. In 1837, on thirty-seven acres of the 
same kind of clearing, and about five acres 
of old cultivated ground, he raised 1084 bush- 
els of wheat, averaging more than twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. [n 1838, his crop of 
wheat was upwards of 700 bushels, of which 
was twenty-nine acres of the new ground, 
which averaged nineteen bushels to the acre. 
The present year (1839) he has growing 
twenty-three acres of wheat on the new 
ground, and five acres upon the tilled ground ; 
and he has the trees chopped of twenty-five 
acres of heavy wooded land for a crop the 
next season. 

We have ascertained, that of the golden 
fields which we saw in New Hampshire, from 
the mountains of Vermont, the most promi- 
nent, because the largest, was the clearing 
of Col. Learned upon the Black Mountain.— 
The experiment and fhe enterprise of this 
gentleman are worthy of extensive notice.— 
His crop of wheat in 1837 was 1084 bushels. 
This wheat, taking into consideration the en- 
tire expense of clearing the land, fencing the 
ground, furnishing the seed, reaping and con- 
veying to the barn, the straw paying for 
threshing, cost precisely and no more than 
eighty-three cents the bushel. On this crop 
that year the Messrs. Learned (the father and 
son are joint owners of the farm) made a 
clear gain of eight hundred dollars. To this 
profit may be added the improvement of the 
land. The cost in its wild state was one 
dollar the acre. Cleared and laid down to 
pasture, the land is worth at least ten dollars 
the acre. No partof the growth on this new 
land was saved either for timber or fuel—the 
whole wood was consumed. Col. Learned 

id for the clearing ten dollars the acre.— 

he increased value of the land, without the 
crop, it will be no extravagance to say, will 
pay for both the original cost and clearing; 
and this too upon mountain ground where the 
forest growth is of more value for the manure 
of its ashes on the spot than for any other use. 
Add the increased value of the ground, ready 
for further profitable use, and the gain of this 
operation in a single year, was nearly twelve 
hundred dollars ! 

Spring wheat was the kind exclusively 
sowed by the Messrs. Learned: no crop can 
be more certain than this kind of wheat on 
newly burnt ground. Col. L. prefers, in- 


a portion of the Black Sea wheat. 


REMEDY FOR THE SMUT. 

He mentions a safe, an easy, and perfect 
remedy for smut, which he has successively 
tried. For each bushel of seed wheat, he 
takes two ounces of blue vitriol dissolved jn 
two quarts of water. ‘This generally will dry 
of itself when applied to the bushel of wheat, 
which may be sowed either the same day jt 
is applied, or at any time within a week— 
Seed wheat already smutty should be washed 
clean before the preparation is applied; and 
the quantity of two ounces of vitriol to each 
bushel, should be dissolved in as small a quan. 
tity of water as possible. Smutty seed thus 
prepared will propagate but the merest trifle 
of smut in the subsequent crop. 


THRESHING BY HORSE POWER. 

Col. Learned, as do most of the extensive far. 
mers on Connecticut river their smal! grains, 
threshes his wheat with horse power, generally 
after the fall work is completed. It will be 
seen from the quantity of wheat he has raised, 
in the course of four years he has cleared on 
that crop the price ofa valuable farm. Hisex- 
perience has demonstrated that wheat may 
be raised in the mountain region of New 
Hampshire with quite as large remuneration 
for the labor, as can be obtained in the famed 
wheat regions of the west.—Farmers’ M. 
Visitor. 


Causes of Seeds not Germinating: 


Without a certain degree of moisture seeds 
will not germinate. On dry sandy soils, and 
in a dry season, it seems highly probable, then, 
that seeds may be deprived of the requisite 
degree of moisture. But the seeds may have 
germinated, and commenced to send out their 
roots and stem stalks, and yet be destroyed. 
[f the soi] is not pressed closely to the seeds, 
and very dry weather occurs just at this pe- 
riod of the process of germination, the root 
being too distinct from the soil, and too feeble 
to draw any supply of moisture, the liquid 
food of the plant contained in the fermented 
seed may be dried up, and the life thus de- 
stroyed. 

If you would avoid disappointment and loss 
from seeds failing to grow, the preventive 
process is indicated by a knowledge of the 
causes most frequently productive of this re 
sult, which we think are those stated above. 








No. 1. Seed Corn—Sow Pure Seed—Disease of Cattle, &c. 
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33 
1 you sprout your seeds before putting them | through a smut mill, as the brine would then 
into the ground you will preserve them from |; be sure to destroy a part, and if soaked too 
the first cause of failure, but if you pulverize || long, nearly all. Another advantage of soak- 
vour soil thoroughly and press it in this state|/ ing in brine is, that it is so much heavier than 
with hoe, spade, or roller, upon the seeds thus || water, that oats and all light seeds wil! float 
sprouted, the root stem will soon and surely ||on the surface, and may be taken off. 1 have 
derive sufficient moisture from the soil. — known this practised twenty years on my fa- 
In a few instances | have found my neigh-||ther’s farm, and by others, and never saw any 





bors blaming the seed as useless, particularly ||smutty wheat from clean seed so prepared, 
of onions, carrots and parsneps, when I have||even when adjoining fields would contain 
obtained a little of the same seed, and found || so much as to almost ruin the grain.—Jb. 

it to sprout quite well. You may easily save 
yourself from such reflections, or from the 
temptation to blame others, by steeping the 
suspected seed in warm or tepid water from 
six to twenty-four hours, according to the size 
and hardness of the seed, and then sitting it 
away in a warmish place for a day or two.— 
if good it will sprout in this time; if kept 
warm inadarkish place, and it does not sprout 
in this time, the seed is faulty.— Jd. 


Diseases of Cattle=-Its Remedy. 


Numbers of cattle, during the last winter, 
died from over-feeding, or other obstruction 
of the intestines: the symptoms were a pro- 
truded size from swelling, sometimes very 
suddenly. A sure remedy has been found by 
the farmers in Bradford, Hillsborough, and 
some other towns in this state, by mixing a 
'quantity of apple cider with old cheese made 
from the milk of the cow—say half a pound 
or more of cheese grated in a pint of cider. 
This mixture, poured down the throat of the 
swelled animal, has been known to eflect a 
cure by carrying off the swelling in a few 
minutes.— Jb, 


Seed Corns 

A correspondent says— 

Several circumstances incline me to the 
belief that corn which has been sprouted— 
no matter in what steep—is safe from the 
ravages of the red or wire-worm. 1 ies a 
fashionable to steep in a strong solution o : 
copperas, and to ascribe the safety of the ene a on 
seed in this state, not to the change which|| When the white weed has not become too 
fermentation has produced in the germ or chit plenty upon the farm it can be eradicated and 
which is usually first attacked, but to the||its spread prevented by a little care and at- 
change in the taste from the copperas. We)| tention, and “ an ounce of prevention is worth 
have known corn soaked in simple water—in ||a pound of cure.” Many ‘who have small 
water alone—to escape from the attacks of patches upon their farms dig up all they can 
the worm as well as that soaked in a copperas|| find, but still some of the roots are left and 
steep. Until this matter is made more certain, || spring up the next summer to the no small 
however, I would hold it bad husbandry to||annoyance of the farmer who supposed that 
neglect the copperas, as in addition to the Ihe has rid himself of the pest. Mr. L. Whit- 
change produced by heat and moisture, we || man of this town informs us that he followed 
have also the disagreeable taste communicated ithe plan of digging until he was tired of it, for 
by this salt.— Jb. there would always some of the roots escape 
and show themselves the next year in spite 
Sow Pure Wheat=Remedy for Smut. ||0f him. He then prepared a strong solution 
of salt in water and poured it upor spots 
infested with the white weed. This effected 
acure. If you have any of this weed begin- 
ning to show itself on your premises pickle it 
down.—Maine Farmer. 








Cuauncey Goopricn, Esq., of Burlington, 
Vermont, says,—* In your last number I no- 
ticed three communications on the culture of 
wheat; although they are al] valuable, per- 
haps I may add alittle to them. As to smut, 
I believe if clean seed is sown, the follow- 
Ing preparation of it is an infallible remedy 
—also that it will soon eradicate all smutfrom|| It is well known that the sumach which 
foul seed. Soak the seed twenty-four hours || grows wild in this state is useful for “one 
in a strong brine, strong as it can be made,|| but that it imparts like hemlock and oak bark, 
letting it cover the grain—drain it off and||a dark color to the leather, while the species 
stir in fresh air slacked lime until it is dry,||of sumach brought from Europe or Asia is 
when it may be sown. It is still better to|| used for tanning sheep skins, and as we are 
have the wheat spread on a floor when the|| informed, tans the pelt without imparting any 
lime is stirred in, and let it be until fully dry,|; coloring, and therefore leaves it perfectly 
as the lime will adhere better to the grain.—|| white. Is there not some other vegetable 

Vheat so prepared should not be passed !! substance growing abundantly among us that + 





Sumach for Tanning. 





34 Destroy Weeds—Whitewash—Manures. Vou. IV 
SSS eee 
will supply the place of this foreign article?) Bots in Horses. 
We have no doubt there is, and that if ex- | It is said that bots in horses are caysed be 
periments should be tried with some of our) a fly that deposits its eggs upon the hair of the 
plants it would end in the discovery of one) horse, which causes an itching, and as the 
that would answer every purpose. Who will) horse scratches himself with his teeth, th. 
look it up!—Jb. eggs adhere to the glands of the mouth, and 
sinking lpia are Pate carried with the food and drink 
, into the stomach and there hatch and becoma 
? cy ree bots. It is also said if a horse be sioslies 
Every farmer should be up and doing, be | with salt frequently during the fly season that 
active and vigilant in waging a war of exter- || the eggs which go thus into the stomach will 
mination, against weeds of every name and) be destroyed and pass off without producing 
nature, from the Canada thistle to the insig-| bots. The season is now at hand when thee 
nificant chickweed, that is such a grievous|| flies make their deposits, and farmers shoy)d 
annovance in our garden. If you have not | be employing the preventive.—Jb. 
had time to rid every part and portion of your || es 
premises, around your buildings, and the sides Accumulation of Manure. 
of the road opposite your land, from these|} Manure is the true source of the cultiva. 


pests of the farmer, now is your time to|/tor’s wealth. Every farmer should tax his 


take your scythe or hoe and cut them down | wits to the utmost with a view to the accu. 
to prevent their going to seed and returning || mulation of this article. He can never have 
you a hundred fold more of trouble next year. |' too much of it, and must fail for the want of 
A double advantage may be gained by doing|/a competent supply. The barn of course, 
this if you will take the trouble to gather) will yield its heaps in due proportion to the 
them up and throw them into your hog yard. || stock of cattle and horses kept. Sheep, too, 
You will get the thanks of your swine in the|| yarded in winter, will make considerable, and 
form of a number of additional pounds of pork || this of an excellent, quality. But the hog 
in your barrel next fall, and a lot of good ma-|| yard is the place to make it in any desirable 
nure into the bargain. But if you have a/|quantities. It is worth one’s while to keepa 
piece of land that 1s very weedy which you! lot of swine, if for no other purpose than as 
wish to till next year, mow them by all means, || manufactures of manure. The yard should 
let them lay upon the ground until they get dry || be on a stiff subsoil, dishing in the centre.— 
and then burn it over. In this way you will|/[f it is floored with stone or plank, and hasa 
not only destroy the weeds, but all the eggs||cover over it, so much the better, as then 
and larve of insects that may be deposited || neither the salts will go downward, nor the 
therein, and clean the piece and prepare it|/ gasses upward. The whole strength will be 
finely for a crop of grain.—J6. retained. Put into this, through the whole 
vernal season, every thing of a waste vege- 
table description that you can rake and scrape 
together. As fast, too, as the family makes 
‘soap suds and dish water, in with every quart 
Last spring we reminded our readers of the||of it. Let none of it go elsewhere. Its an 
advantages of whitewashing, and as we know ‘excellent plan to consult the road side for 
that some neglected it then, we would again) rich soil and low places for boggy substances, 
remind them of the advantages to be derived | which have been washed down from elevated 
by it. Dog days are at hand when we always|'grounds. Cart this home as so much gained, 
have a great deal of close weather, in which|! and let your hogs saturate it with urine. Ev- 
diseases are more apt to be generated than at! ery load. of it will come out next spring so 
any other season of the year, and during which|/ much excellent manure. Go out too, half a 
most insects deposit their eggs. There are||dozen times in the course of the summer, with 
also many rainy days, which cannot be em-| a stout scythe, and mow down all thistles be- 
ployed out of doors, we therefore advise those | fore they have blossomed or gone to seed, cut 
who have not before whitewashed their cellars|| up brakes at a great rate and all unnecessary 
and those parts of their buildings which need ‘bushes. Then take your hay cart and load 
it, todo it now. By using a wash of quick-|\up. Bring the collection home and pile itup 
lime while hot or as soon as it is slacked for|| outside the yard. Every little while throw 4 
this purpose, they will destroy the eggs of in- ‘lot of this over totheswine. If you occasion- 
sects and do much to remove the cause of in- ‘ally scatter a little corn or oats in the mass, It 


Whitewash your Cellars, Out Buildings, 


fection and effectually close up many places|| will do the hors no harm to root after it, and 


which would otherwise be favorable deposito- || will do the collection good by producing fer- 
ries for the eggs of insects, and produce a|| mentation. A great many loads of the most 
sweet and healthy atmosphere around their|| valuable manure may be made every year by 
buildings.— Jb, ‘some care and attention of this sort. 








No. 1. Dutch Butter. 3 
Ba yards, also, should be constructed on || twice or thrice a day, with soft, fine salt, for 
orinciples similar to those which we have ||three days, ina shallow tub; there being about 
‘nentioned for the manufacture of manure by|/two pounds of this salt used for fourteen 
-vine, These must, we suppose, be in the open || pounds of butter. After this thorough pre- 
sir, whereby much of the gasses will escape; paratory working, the butter is then hard 
til] the deposit of much in those yards, made || packed in thin layers into casks made per- 
‘west in the centre, will soon become satu-||fectly sweet and clean. The wood preferred 
rated and prove an excellent stimulant to the is oak, smoothed carefully inside. Three or 
soil and food for plants.— Maine Cultivator. || four days before they are used, the casks are 
$$$ $_<$_$___—_ filled with sour whey, and this stands until 

Dutch Butter. they are emptied and cleansed for the pack- 
‘ing of the butter. It is clear, from this de- 

scription, that independent of the perfect 


; ‘neatness observed in every part of the pro- 
‘rom the saine country has occasionally found |! cess, the excellence of the Dutch butter, and 


‘ts way into this. It is justly celebrated for ‘the ease with which it is kept in its original 
its superior quality, and its power of resist-|| sweetness when packed, is owing to the man- 
ing decomposition, or its not being liable to|| ner in which it is freed from the least parti- 
become rancid. Inthe Holland dairies, every || cle of buttermilk, by the first washing and 
thing is conducted with a system and neat-|| the subsequent repeated workings, as well as 
ness, from the feeding of the cows to the| to the perfect incorporation of the salt by the 
completion of the butter, worthy of all imi-||same process. There are many of our Amer- 
tation and praise. That there is any thing Hest dairies that produce superior butter; but 
in the climate or pastures of Holland that|/ as q whole, that in our markets is a miserable 
renders their dairy products superior to those || article, destitute of that rich flavor belonging 
of the rest of Europe, or to ours, is not to be|/to good butter, and owing to the great amount 
supposed ; the difference is clearly in the man-|/ of buttermilk left in it, utterly unfit for keep- 
ipulation, and were our butter and cheese in ling. We believe a reform in these respects, 
general, made with as much skill and care|| would add materially to the profit of all those 
as in Holland, we might successfully compete dete should attempt it, as well as add 
with the Dutch in the West Indies and other greatly to the comfort of the great mass of 
markets, to which our butter will now barely || purchasers and consumers.— Genesee Farm- 
pey the cost of transportation. According tothe || er, 

report of Mr. org made to the ne re 
Society of Scotland, the process in the Dutc 

dairies i substantially as follows:—The milk, Extirpation of Garlic. 


when taken from the cow, is poured intolarge|| Tomas E. Bonn, in the American Farmer, 
earthen pitchers and placed in a vat of cold||says he has wholly destroyed the wild onion, 
water, which quickly reduces the tempera-|| in fields which have been over-run with it, by 
ture. It is then placed on shelves until the|| first cultivating them in corn, and after the 
cream separates, when it is taken off and/|| corn was gathered, ploughing the field again, 
placed in vessels for churning. In these it|!and leaving it exposed the succeeding winter 
is first allowed to become a little soured, and || in the state the plough had left it. The same 
then the churn is half filled with the cream. || gentleman says, that St. Johnswort, another 
In the best dairies, churning is performed | troublesome weed, may be killed by a single 
daily; the system being so arranged, that a/| ploughing in the early part of June, when it 
supply is constantly in readiness. In winter, \is in blossom, provided the ploughman, by 
a little boiled water is added to the cream to} means of a heavy chain attached to the plough, 
give the proper temperature previous to!|covers the plant effectually. If completely 
churning; and in very warm weather, it is|| covered it will die. 
—— submitted to the cold ne = re- ee tect 

uce the heat. The butter, when taken from 
the churn, is put in a shallow vessel and ees Cuties 
carefully washed with pure cold water, and|; Never think of buying short-horned or Dur- 
then worked with a slight sprinkling of fine||ham cattle, until you are prepared to kee 
salt, whether intended for rolls or for barrel-||them well. They need an abundance of fres 
ing. The butter is considered best, when the || pasture, and therefore to be frequently chang 
cows have been at grass about three weeks ;|| from one pasture to another, in succession, 
it is then delicious—is made into fanciful ||and plenty of food and good shelters in the 
forms of animals, pyramids, &c., and stuck|| winter. Thus provided for, they are valuable 
over with fragrant flowers, and sells as high||#tock. But neglected in these respects, they 
as sixty or seventy cents per pound. When)jare little better than native cattle. Frank- 
intended for packing, the butter is worked up|ilin Farmer. 
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Large quantities of butter are annually im- 
sorted into England from Holland, and some 





36 Succoring Corn—FHiilling Potatoes. 
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Succoring Corn. Hilling Potatoces. 
P. Murpny has furnished in a late num 


Vor. IV. 


= ene yp . 7 ahi ee ber of the Genesee Farmer, some interes. 
a fine looking field of corn, from which he|| ing remarks on the Cultivation of the Por, 
expected to gather a hundred bushels to the), ¢ which ‘we'tabe Gc Siltent ato, 

7 “fps, ages k became auite too! rom which we take the following extrac: 
acre. a) erew very rank, Hecame que *°°\/When we take into consideration the , 

’ ' so 7 a) , ee = . . Bat 
thick—bills three = et ve —- nee | amount of that article cultivated eVery yea, 
numerous succors 8 10t OU irom the OM;|| we must readily come to the conclusion: th 
which, when the corn was from six to seven ‘a very small saving of labor, or incre a 

‘vs j are o> F , j ¢ . ry ° ’ ASe | f 
feet high, were pulled off to admit air and) ||), crop in each hill, will amount in the »- 
light more freely. These succors varied from, gregate to a very important item Me 
two to three feet in height. The crop was an af planting potatoes is simp! th = 
much less than was expected—and it Was)|\ por the creed So properly memanal i 
the opinion of some that it was injured by). ceed in the f d tthe pace 
being succored, Unfortunately the whole|| santh, six or ai he inches neal dey Proper 
field was succored, and no portion of it left for). g : a ee 


experiment. In reasoning upon the practice | earth; leave the surface of the ground fi, 
Xpernnent, an reasoning Wpon tne prac i¢es|/not Yaised more than two or three inches 


we are . ee . eee ie above the level of the surrounding earth: 
succors alter they have grown large. ‘©N! keep it clear of weeds, but put no more eart), 


the ear is ona a draft is made upon all the| |... them, My reason is, that when the po. 


on™ ng lor its HEPIPS James, aon oe tatoes commence growing, and the time hes 
re Is @ tree communicalion Setween ali the! arrived for the tubers to put forth, they wil! 


= ac pel Bes aan ot a — — fall | shoot “0 atthe a rt ae from the surface, 

' ; ‘in which they will delight to grow and con. 

rown succors before the ear is filled, as ; 

ee. off ac ave sees nes es while —— ‘tinue, and to obtain the best possible supply 

are any juices in them that may be drafted to of light or warmth, .P ™ choose for them- 

: , ‘selves a more exact depth, more agreeable tp 

a a gl er sintth es should! the nature of the plant, than we short-sighte 
, - . , ’ 


before we shall be able to declare positively ‘mortals can possibly choose for them. And 


as to the effect of plucking off the succors. | that after the tuber has put forth, if we put 


Wh we often erin suring tw many, Ma! Be a hes mere fe 
stalks to stand inahill. Of the middle sized |\« ~“ 
corn, two stalks in a hill are sufficient when ie: mans atae of licht br caren 
too many ate allowed te stand, there will be|| ‘nly nots for we most generally see a sec 
wens eke without a single ear.—Boston ‘and beat the same eae from the surface 


‘as the first, before the additional hilling. 
‘Perhaps some will say, the first tubers 
Benefactors of the World. ‘continued to grow and produced potatoes. 


That man who turns a weedy desert into|| Lhat may be wt The hace ae earth 
a fertile garden—an idle stream of water into|| might be the ARO. rere . at 
an instrument of industry and profit—who|| tem if . Poo " ‘ vee ee ee 
can press the “idle winds” into his employ-|/ 2% W! Pech ae r-nawn dep Pe cr 
ment and make them productive—who can||eunce. nf am a on 1 pam 
make the streaming exhalation of boiling wae || or a he cea ‘he 8 ; 1 + i i ih 
ter move ships through the ocean against wap dvetierky ye re a h ses j 
wind and tide—who can, with the same sim-) ae ae - aot i re oe na 
ple power, make ten thousand wheels revolve || “ . . eal Q aye ' pan 
which a million of men conld not move, and || CTP: ut no a oe ai ne And I 
with almost magic aid convert our flax into | rect than we can im tp mater, 28 h 
fine linen, our wool into fine cloth—and ex.| would observe; that a flat surface is muc 


tract from the centre of the mountains their || ae cig me yer; as Ce 
richest ores—these are the men whoare the|| 2¥, S@MUiIng Me rain, we: .. i 
benefactors of the world.— Yankee Farmer, ||"! | think the distance of the hills shou 
* |\be governed by the space occupied by the 
‘tops; for much of the nutriment of vegett 
Daily Value of Sunshine.—The Editor of the Genesee|| bles is taken from the air; consequently 
eee rates med rp oe of aes ‘when the tops are too close, they cannot © 
tates at Li ‘1 t ache 
puhation tt @itdh ‘dapeaie Ga che vaneahes o ant readily obtain: it. I have generally found 
months, June, July, anaes eee. ae ‘this to be truein regard to vines. Give them 
sunshine the c woul a failure, either totally or : . ; , 
partially, and hones we may cotimsate its average valee a room, and the fruit will be mor: 


at four millions of dollars daily. perfect in quality, and greater in quantity. 
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No. 1. Health—Lime— Turneps. 37 


a 


such soils, especially if they have been se- 
verely cropped, is almost a certain loss, and 
+ health, Man was made for exercise—for that a compost of lime and rich earth is, in 
‘oil—and in it he finds not only health but such cases, the only substitute. 

happiness. The use of all our faculties, both 
of body and mind, constitutes the sources of 
sleasure. Inaction and sloth confer not this 
treasure for which man lives and toils. The 
most unhappy individuals and the most mise- 
rable, imbecile nations, are those whom ne- 
cessity does not compel to labor diligently for 
« livelihood. Therefore let not the farmer 
regard his occupation asa slavish one, or look}, 
with envy upon the man who toils not with]! 
his hands. He has occasion to envy no one 
—there are some he can despise or pity if he 
pleases, 


Health. 
The occupation of the farmer is favorable 



























4thly, That strong loams and clays require 
a full dose to bring them into action; such 
soils being capable of absorbing a great quan- 
tity of calcareous matter. Lighter soils, how- 
ever, require less lime to stimulate them, and 
may be injured by administering a quantity 
that would prove moderately beneficia] to 
those of a heavy nature. 


othly, That upon fresh land, or land in a 
proper state for calcareous application, lime 
is much superior to dung. Its eflects con- 
tinue for a longer period: while the crops 
produced are of a superior kind, and less sus- 

But when we commenced this paragraph ceptible of injury from the excesses of drought 
we intended to say a word upon the care} and moisture. Finally, the ground, particu- 


which ought to be taken of health, and the larly it of a strong nature, is much easier 


means which should be used to preserve it—|| wrought; and, in many instances, the saving 
for itis much easier to retain than to gain it, 


a 1 to of labor would almost tempt a judicious farm- 
and much more pleasant. lhe principal pre-| er to lime his land, were no greater benefit 
servatives of heaith are, in the language of derived from the application, than the oppor- 
acotemporary, “pure air, pure drink, plain tunity thereby gained of working it in 4 per- 
food, exercise, cleanliness, protection, regu- fect manner. 
lar rest, occasional abstinence, and an active Sit cantik Ral ttt: dhiatiat atime nalts 
and well governed mind,” and, we would add, | ae Sine ataieciatieh téldina., rd f 
temperance in all things. Each of these ee er a [ener 
misht the aetiie: tue tach te o-etemiin Dannie lime, those of a light texture will do equally 
dete snail, Salk -Reetateaitliaas tin time: nai ae | well with little more than half the quantity 
a ae 5 ~" || requisite on the others, especially if they are 
We will therefore leave the texts to be 


preached, practically, by those most con- ‘fresh, or have not already received an appli- 
cerned.— Cheshire Farmer. 


‘cation of calcareous matter. In every case 
|it is the farmer only who can judge of the 
/quantity to be given; but, as a general prin- 
ciple, it is safer to exceed the proper quanti- 
+ amtpee ‘ty than to be below it. In the latter case 

We may now draw, says the highly intel-|| the application may prove useless, and the 
ligent author of @g essay on the use of lime,|; whole expense be lost; whereas, it rarely 
a few plain ae mae inferences from| happens, that injury is sustained from an ex- 
what has been stated, and which are sustained | cess, especially if more or less dung is soon 
by thirty years practice in the use of lime. || after administered.”—American Farmer. 

Ist, That lime operates equally well, whe- | Petr ede. at 
ther applied in a Aot or effete state, provided ‘Comparutive Value of large and small 
the condition of the ground upon which it is 


Turneps 
used, be such as to render a calcareous ap-|| We have frequently alluded to the fact, 
plication beneficial. 


| ‘that the ruta baga is the only cultivated root 
_ diy, That, in respect of operation, it is 


‘that increases in nutritious properties as it 
immaterial whether the lime be used upon 


‘increases in size, SincLam found, on an- 
grass land or summer-fallow, and that ob-|/ alysis, that a root of the common turnep mea- 
jects of conveniency ought chiefly to weigh 


‘suring seven inches in diameter, afforded on- 
With the farmer in ascertaining the most pro-|| ly seventy-two grains and a half of nutritious 
per time for applying this article. Upon old 


‘matter, while the same quantity of a root 
grass land, it is perhaps best to plough first,|) which measured only four inches, afforded 
and to summer-fallow in the second year, 


, \eighty grains, or double what the large one 
when lime can be applied. On new and|\gave. The largest root of the Swedish tur- 
clean grass land, hesitation is superfluous; it 


‘nep afforded one hundred and ten grains, 
inay be limed at the outset, that is, before the|| while the middle sized or smaller roots gave 
Pough is admitted. 


; but ninety-nine. The Swede is stated to 
Sdly, That to lime moorish soils is a hazard-|| have grown to weigh sixty pounds, exclusive 
ous business, unless dung is likewise be-| of tops and tails, in Van Dieman’s Land.— 
sowed; but to repeat the application upon|| Cultivator. 


-— 


Remarks on the use of Lime in Agricule 
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Review of the Weather for July, 1839. 


Thus far we have had a most delightfu! 
summer. A healthful atmosphere, and a 
fruitful season for every thing pleasant to the 
eye, and delightful to the taste. The first 
nine days of the month just closed, were|| 
moderately cool, and the question was fre- 
quently asked, “ Are we to have no hot wea- 
ther this summer?” On the 10th the mer- 
cury ran up to 90, when the exclamation was 
heard, “O, how terribly hot it is!” From 
that date we had frequent showers during 
the night, succeeded by hot sunny days, with 
mercury ranging from 80 to 90... The warm- 
est days, by our thermometer, were the 22d 
and 27th, when it rose to 91 and 93. But 
the aggregate heat of the month was quite 
moderate in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, when the mercury 
ranged during eighteen days, from 91) to 97 
in the shade, bon in no instance was it so 
low as 80 at 2 o’clock. The average of the 
whole month, at mid-day, was 90; and the 
average of every twenty-four hours during 
the month was 81. Whereas, the average 
of the month just passed was, at sunrise, 63 ; 
at 2 o'clock, 85; at 10 P. M. 69; and the 
whole month was 74; being a difference of 
seven degrees more in July 1838, than 1839. 
Nore or less rain fell on eighteen different 
days, principally during the night. The quan- 
tity during the month was two and a half 
inches. The wind was exceedingly variable. 
There were but two days when it blew from 
the same quarter the whole day. A more 
fruitful season has not occurred, perhaps, for 
twenty years. Our markets ‘abound with 
every luxury of the season.— U, S. Gazette. 

The Army Worm, 

A letter from our correspondent at Quincy, 
[}l., advises us, is making great ravages in 
that section of the country. Wecan neither 
give the history of this new enemy, nor pre- 
scribe a mode of destroying them. They are 
in a measure unknown east of the Alleghany 
mountains. Yet, while penning this notice, 
our friend Robt. White, jr., of Shrewsbury, 
N. J. has called upon us, and informs that the 
army worm appeared in his neighborhood last 
season, and that this season its ravages have 
been alarming. When it enters a field, it 
sweeps vegetation almost clean, eati the 
leaves and even the beards of wheat, without 
disturbing the grain, and divesting the corn 
wholly of its foliage. Every attempt to check 
its progress, as trenches, &c. had proved abor- 
tive. —Cullivator. 


In business, the keeping close to the mat- 
ter procureth despatch; and true despatch is 
a rich thing. 


_ Review of the Weather—Agricultural Bantbition. 


Vor. 1V. 
=—.. 
Agricultural Exhibition, 


The Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
| Agriculture having resolved to hold an Ex), 
bition and Sale of live stock, agricultural jx, 

'plements, &c. this season, the committee ¢; 
arrangement have selected Parrot’s Tayery, 
| Rising Sun Village, on the Germantown turp. 
pike, as a convenient and suitable location, 
The Exhibition will take place on Tuesda, 
and Wednesday, the 22d and 23d of Octobe: 
next, and the Sale on Wednesday the 234 
conducted by Mr. Cuarues J. Wotserr, ; 
member of the society. 








The following premiums will be awarded, 
subject to the rules and restrictions named 
below. 


HORSES. 
For the best stud horse,.......sceseeseeesseeees $10 © 
Poe the Bl Best GO. sce cocccvccocccccsccescccscs 6 00 
NF ee pare ee eee 410 
For the best brood mare... .. 6... cess eeeeeeeeecccs 10 © 
For the 2d best do. = ..ssees b 60 dete ve eeceacesi 6& 
Per the Bd best GO.  cecccccccvccccccccccccces 4 
For the best colt between 2 and 3 years old........4% 
For the 2d best do. do. Ge bovcens 4 
For the best do. under 2 years old ............. 5 
For the 2d best do. i xt |: eden ens nines 3 


In judging of horses, particular regard wil! 
be had to their adaptation to general use on 
the farm and road ; combining strength, speed, 
symmetry, and beauty of form and action. 


NEAT CATTLE. 
OVER TWO YEARS OLD. 


For the hest imported bull, Sazhem, pisatasected $10 © 
Por the 2d best do, side 
For the best do. of o : breed.. 10% 


do. 
do. a Detnn pavidd bdce bed 


For the 2d best 
For the best 


For the 2d best Oe  Giinte . oeeabscateses 5 
For the best do. do. of other breed.. ...10 © 
For the 2d best do. do. as. sekdeed 5® 
For the best native bull, Durham,..........++.++ 10 0 
For the 2d best do. Ge, +. wembcesodacdenes 5@ 
For the best do. of other breed ..........- 100 
For the 2d best do. GE, - Weawccvdoced 5a 
For the best do. cow, Durham.. 10 ® 
For the 2d best do. do. not eclh teh eaend 5W 
For the best do. do. of other breed ...... 10 ® 
For the 2d best do. do. Ge. = ceveces 58 
BETWEEN ONE AND TWO YEARS OLD. 
For the best bull, Durham... ...... 2.0000 ce eeeeeee ah 
For the 2d best ee ere ee 4@ 
For the best bull of other breed.. 60 
For the 2d best do. OS; «ss Su ee de sounncbscnnet 4@ 
For the best heifer, Durham...........0.eeeeeees 6» 
For the 2d best dO.  ————— cescevcccscceccsvseses 4 # 
For the best heifer of other breed..........+++*+* 5a 
For the 2d best do Gr, ‘bbc EU se be ccetnsi 4{@ 
UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 

For the best bull calf, Durham... + $50 
For the 2d best do. dO. cc cececacececsee’ 30 
For the best — do. adne breed. 5@ 
For the 2d best do. Ge.  - epnccosdbucaneet 30 
For the best heifer calf, — Yi dudeésnnaaes = 
For the 2dbes* do, «dO. ecw ewe eee eneere’ 3 . 
For the best do. of ae breed... ...-«.+*+*" . 
For the 2d best do, «§-_—»«-« dO. sanuvenvncer’ 3 
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Por the best ox or steer raised in Pematvaaer t 














i] 
and fitted for slaughter,...... +. +... seeeeeeeees 10 00 | Exhibition of Fruits and Flowers 
For the 2d best ox or steer maeon in er | 
nia, and fitted for slaughter............ ..500'| Tae Pennsytvanta Horticuttorat Society will 
An account of the manner and expense of feed. hold its Eleventh Exhibition in the Grand Saloon of 
ing . wel oui aie . $10 00 the PuttapeLpuia Mosecm, corner of Ninth and George 
’ est yo . . 
se oe ad best do. ae ee 500) streets, on W EDNEspAY, THorspay, and Fraipay, the 
Nore.—No animal of less than three-quarters ae Heth, 19th, and 20th, of September. The Committee 
will be classed as Durham. ‘charged with the preparatory arrangements, solicit 
SHEEP | contributionsin Fruits, Frowers, or Cutinary Veoe- 
iY |, TABLES; and specimens of either, of a quality meriting 
r icester or Lincoln buck.....-+....8400) . |. 
~ : = — do. do, a E~ 00 | distinction, will be thankfully received and publicly 
Por the best ee buck. . teseeeceeesees 400) acknowledged. When transmitted from a distance, by 
r the 2d best Oo eoecce ee OO} : we ‘. Raith alain tail 
; the four best Leicester or Lincoln ewes...... . 5 Oy || Public ern the es ty will cheerfully defray 
For the four 2d best do. a «sees. 00 || the cost of transportation. They may be addressed to 
For the se mae a ewes. ose cceeee “ aa || Messrs. D. Lannretu & Co., at their Seed Warehouse, 
For the four: st o. we e 0666s i} 
For the four best Leicester or Lincoln lambs. vee 5 00 || NO- 63 Chestnut street. 
Por the four 2d best do. do. .++e++-300}| Premiums for the following Fruits, &c. to be com- 
For - en oa ee lambs... . +... +++ 5 00! || Peted for, on that occasion, willbe awarded at nine 
4 ( % 5 . eereces 
—" caremme pas A. M. on the second day, (19th) of the exhibi- 
) . ; 
— ) tion, viz: 
Yor the best DOAT...+ +. ce eeeeeereesceceeeeeeees 5 00]| : 
’ oie OD Raed BON e o ns.s0 0c ccc conccccescéce I oo || For the best Grapes, native, not less than six 
For the Beet GOW... cecccccccccccccccccccgeccccccs OO a bunches, $5 00 
Por the 90 best GOW. 20 cc cccccescceccccccccscccecces 300 next best do. do. do. do. 4 00 
For the best brood of pigs, not less than six....... 5 00} “next best do. do. do. do, 3 00 
For the 2d best do. Gh: * dvvdvesd GS “ best do. foreign, raised in the open 
air, not less than four bunches, 5 00 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. “ next best do. do. do. 4 00 
. 7: * next best do. , do. do. '3 00 
rete age oo mt RSLS snide under gaan do 3 9 
Por the best drilling machine.........+.....00++..4 00 , Next best do. do. do. 4 00 
Por the 2d do. os 60 2 00 a best peaches, not less than one peck 5 00 
For the best grain or grass sowing ‘machine... . 3 00 . best do. do. do. 3 00 
Fy . the Od do. dc 0. do. ee 2% 00 “ best two dozen Peaches, 3 0o 
For the best mowing orreaping do. we e005 00 a oe saa tg = . a 
For the 2d best do. do. do. . 300 1a ; : 7 
Por the best display of agricultural implements. .10 00 - best oe oe not — than a peck, 5 oa 
For the 2d best do. do. do. ...6 00 utter Fears 2 . 50 
Por the 3d best do. do. do. ...300 . “ Pears of any other variety, not less 
Forthe best do. agricultural produce......10 00]| j than one peck, 5 00 
For the 9d best do do do chance ‘ =“ Apples, not less than one peck, 3 00 
For the 3d best do. do. dO. inves e300 “ Mext bestdo. do. do. 2 00 
* best bushel of Apples, 5 00 
Any newly invented agricultural implements or ap- “next bestdo. — do. 3 00 


“ best Quinces, not less than half a peck, 3 00 
* Nectarines, not less than one dozen, 


paratus, will be entitled to appropriate premiums. | 
* Water Melons, not less than three, 


— 
oa 
—— 


. ; x 
The judges are authorized to withhold pre- « pana ae an rod 
: ; : “ best Water Melons, raised in Pennsyl- 
miums where none of a class is entitled in seine. ike tenetinnes tibee es 
their opinion isti ion. > ‘“*  “ Nutmeg Melons, or variety thereof, 3 00 
‘ soon distinction. And where there “ Potatoes, not less than half a bushel, 3 00 
is but one of a kind exhibited, or no competi-|| “ ‘ Sweet Potatoes, do, do. 00 


“6 * Onions, not less than four dozen, 


S 


tion, they will award the premium of the class || 


CPUwwwwwnowwwwnew wow 





! 
oe o Cabbage, not less than six he ads, 00 
. ; ‘ : : o « t best d do. do. 00 
or quality to which they think it entitled. | ©: tent ed celina dm do. On 
y ; : . “ « Carrots, field culture, two dozen, OO 
No animal or article that has before obtained 2. 6 Roseece, not lees tiene olx bende 00 
a “first” or “ best” premium, will be entitled « « Endive, blanched. do. — do. 00 
4 , “ © Salsify, not leas than two dozen, OW 
to compete in the same class, « « twelve varieties of Dahlias, 00 
. . “ next best do. do. 0 
It is particularly recommended that those | “ best American Seedling, Parti-colored 
Dahli 3 00 
: ho intend contributing tothe exhibition, send } ow « Ta ee 
their st . “ =“ Pyramid, or other figure formed of 
ock, implements, &c. on Monday after | cut flowers, 15 00 
hoon, the 21st of October, when the Committee m a do. do. do. ” a 
. : 4 “ best Boquet, 
will be in attendance to arrange and classify aia 
th To prevent confusion it will be necessary that all 
em. contributions be presented on "hosts and Tues- 
day previous to the Exhibition. uets on the morn- 
KENDERTON SmrrH, ing of each day. a 
Chairman. BS op pL 
PETER McKENZIE, 
Avorryon 8, Roserts, PETER K. GORGAS, 
Sec. of Com. of Arragement, THOS. P. JAMES, 


: ROBERT KILVINGTON, 
Philad. June 294, 1839. Committee of Arrangement. 
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State of the Markets.---Aug. 7. | J.D. Emes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshing 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a fair de. || Machine. 
mand for flour the week, ending August 7, both for 
| 








export and home use. Owing to the small stock on 
wale, holders are asking 12} to 25 cents per barrel, 
advance. Sales of old stock for export at $5 25 a5 374, 
and fresh ground at $5 530 a $6—at the latter price 
made from old and new wheat. Sales of old stock, for 
city use, at $5 25 a 85 37}, and fresh ground at $5 3 
per bbl. —extra $5 75 a $6. Rye Flour has been taken 
at 83 37}. 

GRAIN.— Wheat is steady, and the receipts quite 
limited. Small sales of Pennsylvania from store, at 
#1 27 a 9122 for old crop; some fair Southern at $1 23 
a $125. Rye—A lot of new Southern, sold at 75 cents. 

‘orn—Southern has been at 70 a 76 cents for flat yel- 
low, mostly at 78a 80. Oatse—At 31 a 35 cents per 
bushel. Sales of 20 a 22,000 bushels. 


PROVISIONS.—Small sales of mess pork at $l6a 
£16 50, cash and time; prime $15 per bbl. Bacon— 
Sales at Wa 12 cents for common to prime Hams; 9} 
a 10 for sides, and 7 a 8&3 cents for shoulders ; canvassed 
hams, 12 a 12) cents. Lard—Sales have been made 
at 11} a 124 cents per lb. for Western. 

WoOOL.—Operations rather limited—no essential 
variation in prices. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The offerings of Beef Cattle 
were 65 head. Sales at from $7 25 a 39 25 per 100 Ibs., 





An establishment for the manufacture of the above 
' : machines, will be put into operation in this city. of 
for inferior to prime quality, being a further decline. || which due notice will be given. They are now con. 
Cows and Calves were taken at 26 to 36, and extra 42]| structed by Stevens & Hutchinson, at the Mechanics’ 
each. Hogs sold at $7 75 a $875. Sheep and Lambs—|' and Farmers’ Depository, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Supply 2400, about 100 of which were taken at $2 50 
a $4 50 for the former, and $1 50 a $2 50 for the latter. 


J. D. Emes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshing Machine. 
without any disparagement to other valuable improve. 
ments, warranted equal, if not superior, to the best in 
any country, for threshing all kinds of small grain, 
rice and small seeds, from wheat to herdgrass seeds. 


This machine is less than three feet square, strong, 
simple and plain, and not liable to get out of order. 








Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 
since January 1, 1839, Inches. 


Jot MOND,» oc ccccccccccccccecesccce cde 
Bd MORE, . oo ccoccccscccesccccrccvcce cohSe 


yeoman DEO S ose SEUSES SEDeesess eee ae One quarter the expense of flail strings will keep it in 
Sth aim seiner sadetaia san ein tain a a repair to thresh the same number of bushels. 

6th month, ses 66 60 bas WORceb eed sesewsees 3.92 To thresh one hundred bushels with this machine is 
ee ee veséadeil 251 considered a day's work ; it will, however, do as much 


more, as the feeder can handle straw to make ; and al. 
ways at a saving of at least ten per cent. in extra 
grain, above that threshed by flail, or any other ordi- 


The Subscriber would inform those desirous of pur- _— mathee tins da sntronuces. 

chasing improved Stock, that after much pains and If durability, expedition, convenience, economy and 
great care he is able to offer breeding stock of as fine a}| Profit, be an object, then this truly valuable and useful 
quality as isto be found in the country. The “ Ear! a ore will commend itself, above all others, to the 
of Jersey” and “Duke of Gloucester,” (likenesses of || USe Of every grain raising farmer ; being warranted in 
which may be found in the Farmers’ Cabinet, Vol. IT, || ¢Very respect. 

page 365) are fine samples. Persons desirous of pur- CURTIS BRUCE and HUDSON BURR have become 
chasing, or further information, can address the sub- || interested with the patentee, in the States of Pennsy!- 


Philadelphia Hospital, 7th mo., Ist, 1839. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 











scriber, Clarkesboro’, Gloucester County, N. J. vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. Any person wish- 
__June 15, 1839.—2t. ss =XEDMUND TONKINS. |) ing to see the above machine, or become interested in 
' ~~ | it, will receive al! necessary information by calling on 
MORK S MULTICAULIS TREES. | the subscribers, at Burr's Hotel, No. 2 South Wharves, 
The Subscriber is now prepared to contract for the | lower side of Market street Philadelphia 
delivery of 50,000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, || . we 
in the fall, on liberal terms, in lots to suit purchasers. oo ane 
P. R. FREAS, ‘ I 
Office of the Telegraph, Germantown. HUDSON °3URR. 








THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 


PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 87 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is ——_ on or about the fifteenthjjonly to newspaper postage; that is, one cent on each 
of every month. Each number will contain thirty-two) |number within the state, and within one hundred miles 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-||of the place of publication, out of the state,—one ce! 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when-/jand a half on each number to any other part of the 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Terms.—||United States. {jSeven copies for five dollars. All 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet,||subscribers must commence with the volume, No. |, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject!!or with the half volume, No. 7. 





From the Steam F'ress of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Second. 








